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NIGHT. 
FROM VICTOR HUGO. 


A LITTLE child, beside me, fresh and fair, 
In slumber so profound and calm you slept 
You did not hear the doves that, murmuring 
there 
In the deep shade, their tender vigil kept. 
Pensive I breathed the sombre sweets of 
night — 
The solemn night. 





I heard the angels flutter round your bead, 
And watched your close-shut lids: pale prim- 
rose flowers, 
With noiseless touch, upon your sheets I 
spread, 
And prayed, with wet eyes, through the 
silent hours, 
Thinking on all that in the darkness waits — 
Lies hid and waits, 


One day will be my turn so sound to sleep 
That I, like you, shall hear no murmuring 
dove : 
The night will be so dark, the rest so deep. 
Then you will come, then you will come, my 


love, 
And pay me back my gifts of fair white 
flowers — 
Prayers, tears, and flowers. 
Argosy. C. E, MEETKERKE. 


THE HIGHEST MOUNTAIN. 


I KNow of a higher mountain, Well? 

“ Do the flowers grow on it?” No, not one. 
“What is its name?” But I cannot tell. 

“ Where —?” Nowhere under the sun ! 


“Ts it under the moon, then?” No, the light 
Has never touched it, and never can ; 

It is fashioned and formed of night, of night 
Too dark for the eyes of man. 


Yet I sometimes think, if my faith had proved 
As a grain of mustard seed to me, 
I could say to this mountain: “ Be thou re- 
moved, 
And be thou cast in the sea.” 
S. M. B, Pratt. 


GOOD-BYE! 


SET the door open wide into the night, 
Where the stars burn, sharp points of frosty 
light. 
One that we know is bound afar, alone, 
Into a distant land beyond our sight. 
He came to us a child of gladsome spring, 
A lusty youth in summer’s garlanding, 
And, with the ripening corn to manhood 
grown, 





NIGHT, ETC. 


Now all the golden fields lie plucked and bare, 

The thin woods shiver in the winter air ; 

Tis not a night to quit warm fire and 

friend — 

Yet he must go and leave an empty chair! 

Our talk runs high, with many a jest and song, 

But still an undertone does laughter wrong 
Those laugh the best whose laugh is for the 

end— 
And well we know that tears must come ere 
long. 


Into a distant land beyond our ken, 

Whither have passed the hopes of many men, 

Fresh springs, full summers, autumn’s gar- 
nered store ; 

Whence come no signs of life or love again : 

He too must go! in vain we close him round, 

Nor yet may follow whither he is bound ; 

We stand alone beside the open door — 

And the toll’d church bell gives no further 

sound, 


Argosy. G. B. STUART. 





REMEMBRANCE. 


O niGut of death, O night that bringest all, 

Night full of dreams and large with prom- 

ises, 

O night, that holdest on thy shadowy knees 
Sleep for all fevers, hope for every thrall : 
Bring thou to her for whom I wake and call, 

Bring her, when I am dead, the memories 

Of all our perished love, our vanished ease. 
So shall I live again beneath the pall. 


Then let my face, pale as a waning moon, 
Rise on thy dark and be again as dear ; 
Let my dead voice find its forgotten tune 
And strike again as sweetly on her ear 
As when, upon my lips, one far-off June, 
Thy name, O Death, she could not brook to 
hear. 


Athenzum. A. Mary F. Rosinson. 


IN THE WINTER TWILIGHT. 


Wuat shall I fashion into rhyme to-night ? 
The lagging fancy fails to heed my call ; 

The faces that I love upon the wall 

Look on me blankly in the fitful light. 

Inside, the flames about the oak-logs leap, 
Making fantastic shadows in the room ; 
Outside, the soft, autumnal, dripping gloom 
Over the fading flowers begins to creep. 

The low wind sobs among the yellowing leaves, 
That slowly drift to settle on the grass ; 

And, stirring all the ivy as they pass, 

The busy martens nestle ’neath the eaves, 

On hearth and heart —on earth, and sea, and 


SKY, 
The year is saddening for its last good-bye. 





He toiled with us thro’ autumn’s harvesting. 


All The Year Round. 
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From The Fortnightly Review. 
THE COMING CONTESTS OF THE WORLD. 


THE principle which governed the for- 
eign policy of England down to the period 
of the Congress of Vienna was that of 
intervention in the dynastic contests of 
the civilized world; the principle which 
governed it down to the death of Lord 
Palmerston was that of intervention in the 
interest of rising nationalities. The for- 
mer epoch, during which England, under 
Castlereagh, was drawn within the auto- 
cratic vortex of the Holy Alliance, reached 
at once its zenith and its catastrophe in 
the adhesion of Great Britain to the de- 
cision of the four great powers at Troppau. 
The latter epoch began when Canning, by 
refusing to be a party to the mandate with 
which these powers were desirous of in- 
trusting France to stamp out the revolu- 
tion in Spain, gave the death blow to the 
august pact of despotic absolutism at 
Verona. The interference of Lord Palm- 
erston, during the greater portion of his 
career, in the affairs of foreign countries 
was of two kinds, and had two separate 
objects in view; first, as when following 
the example of Canning, who, in 1824, 
recognized the independence of Mexico, 
Columbia, and Buenos Ayres, the minister 
asserted the power of England to promote 
the cause of constitutional progress in 
Spain and Belgium; secondly, when, as 
in the case of Don Pacifico, he asserted 
that power to inspire, in his own words, 
“a British subject in whatever land he 
may be with the confidence that the watch- 
ful eye and the strong arm of England will 
protect him against injustice and wrong.” 
In all those manifestations of his foreign 
policy which belong to the latter category 
throughout, that is, the last twenty years 
of his life, Lord Palmerston, with the 
memorable exception of the attitude he 
adopted towards the Schleswig-Holstein 
question in 1863, made no attempt to re- 
vert to the ideas which had formerly 
dominated the foreign statesmanship of 
England, and which aimed at the preser- 
vation of a balance of power by prevent- 
ing the undue preponderance of France. 
Palmerston inaugurated the era of non- 
intervention in western Europe, in 1848, 
by remaining a passive spectator of the 








revolutionary changes in Austria, Italy, 
and France. Five years later, in 1853, 
he inaugurated the era of intervention in 
eastern Europe by the part which he took 
in the negotiations that preceded the Cri- 
mean War. Since then we have advanced 
by many steps nearer in the direction of a 
settled policy of non-intervention in every 
department of Continental affairs. Prac- 
tically it is an accepted principle that we 
should abstain from all complications in 
whatever part of Europe which do not 
touch some distinct and immediate British 
interest. Intervention of any sort, and in 
any quarrel, dynastic or national, was the 
tradition of the aristocratic period of En- 
glish politics, when the control of the 
country was vested in the privileged 
classes. Non-intervention is the tradition 
of the democratic period, when the multi- 
tude is in the last resort supreme. 

The aversion of the democracy to war 
is to be explained on two chief grounds. 
In the first place, it has a mortal dread 
and detestation of conscription. It sees 
that Germany has only been able success- 
fully to wage great wars, and to raise itself 
to the position of the most powerful mili- 
tary nation which the world has ever seen, 
by consenting to surrender its civil liber- 
ties and to live under a despotism of 
statesmen and generals, the keynote of 
whose policy is militarism. Secondly, the 
English democracy shrinks from the pos- 
sibility of war because it associates war 
with the derangement of its commercial 
and industrial system. Itis, and it wishes 
to be, above all things, a trading nation, 
and the best way of maintaining its su- 
premacy in trade is, so it has learnt from 
its political instructors, to stand aloof 
from all problems which await solution, 
and which on their way towards solution 
may lead to war. The question is now 
beginning to be asked with some anxiety, 
whether an eager devotion on the part of 
a nation to a career of trade, industry, and 
commerce is a specific against war; and 
whether, while as a colonizing and a trad- 
ing people we are desirous to live in har- 
mony with all the nations under heaven, 
we must not, even in the pursuit of our 
pacific mission, reckon with the contin- 
gency of the sword arbitrament? Can we, 
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or can we not, so completely isolate our- 
selves as to keep, whatever may occur, a 
position of absolute abstention? And if 
not, how is the conclusion to be avoided 
that some of the forces which peaceful 
civilization develops, make for war as well 
as for peace? 

What, for instance, is a more appropri- 
ate enterprise of peace, what is in itself 
more pacific and humane, than coloniza- 
tion? Yet, asthe recent collision between 
Germany and Spain reminds us, and as 
many other incidents in the latter-day 
colonial history of the world may serve to 
give us a shrewd prevision, it is perfectly 
conceivable that the future may have in 
store colonial wars, almost as formidable 
in their way as the dynastic conflicts of 
the more remote, or the national struggles 
of the less distant past. English Liberal- 
ism has always dreamed —has persis- 
tently refused to allow the illusion to be 
dispelled — of a rapidly advancing epoch 
in which the voice of the people, no longer 
suppressed, would peremptorily forbid the 
clash of arms, and in which the command- 
ing authority of free trade, inspired by the 
good sense of commercial and industrial 
enlightenment, would prevent kings from 
playing at the game, indulgence in which 
is proverbially due to the folly of their 
subjects. Such was the idea of Mr. Cob- 
den; such, perhaps, in the teeth of bitter 
experience to the contrary, is still the idea 
of Mr. Bright. But the most sanguine 
optimists can scarcely be free from a 
doubt whether the policy of non-interven- 
tion, which is the corollary in some minds 
of free trade, can ever be adequate to the 
difficulties and disagreements that may 
present themselves, even when the world 
is more completely under the influence of 
commercial considerations than is at pres- 
ent the case. 

One might almost quote the French 
saying, “ Quand le Diable se fait vieux il 
se fait hermite.” Is it conceivable that 
England, which under the muscular rule 
of former statesmen made herself the 
chief highwayman and freebooter in the 
colonial enterprises of the world, should 
to-day under the guidance of democratic 
leaders have forgotten that nearly the 
whole of her accumulated wealth has been 


derived from the successful results of 
piratical undertakings? Christianity and 
humapitarianism have had to perform 
many strange feats in English politics, 
but the most wonderful of all is the title 
it has been made to bestow upon this 
country for our vast foreign possession, 
while at the same time that doctrine offers 
an ever ready excuse to latter-day politi- 
cians for justifying each successive aban- 
donment of that responsibility which her 
conquests have extended. 

For what is the source of all wealth? 
Is it not identical with that which is the 
prize of all conquests: viz., the soil which 
we tread and the land which we inhabit? 
And does not, for the matter of that, free 
trade presuppose unfettered enjoyment of 
a considerable portion of those products 
of that very earth for the possession of 
which nations contend in hostile array? 
England’s commercial greatness arises 
from the fact that she can grow palm oil 
in One portion of her dominions as well as 
corn in another, and that countries which 
she has conquered or which are not her 
own supply the domestic necessities of 
her children. So far as we can guarantee 
ourselves against tne need of intervention 
in the affairs of rivals for foreign crowns, 
or the embroilments of nationalities strug- 
gling to be free, we may dispense with a 
foreign policy ; but when the obvious fact 
is borne in mind that race movements, 
and especially colonial enterprises, may 
as effectually as any other agencies light 
up the flames of war, and when in addition 
it is remembered that these agencies are 
rooted in the conditions of our own na- 
tional existence, who can argue that the 
foreign policy of England in perpetuity 
will be a policy of rigid non-intervention ? 
To insist upon the circumstance that Lord 
Beaconsfield committed many gratuitous 
blunders, as, for instance, when at the 
Berlin Congress he enforced the sever- 
ance of the two Bulgarias, and thus did 
what he could posthumously to implicate 
English statesmanship in the Danubian 
question, is not to demonstrate the con- 
trary of this. It is only to shirk the most 
urgent problems of the future. The gov- 
ernment of Mr. Gladstone, as if anxious 





to emulate the tactics of the ostrich, en- 
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deavored to avoid the pitfalls into which 
Lord Beaconsfield stumbled. We know 
the result, which has been to fill the minds 
of foreign nations with unmixed contempt 
for the popular party and its failure to ap- 
preciate the mainsprings of action in those 
who directed the foreign policy of England 
during the period of our maritime con- 
quests and the building up of our colonial 
empire. 

We have, the pacific influences of free 
trade, commerce, and industry notwith- 
standing, to reckon with the contingency, 
or, let us at once say, the certainty, that 
we shall, from time to time, find ourselves 
embroiled with, or pitted ia rivalry against, 
other States and other peoples. “Who are 
these peoples and States? What are the 
points at which we may be brought into 
collision with them? What is the line of 
action which in view of such collision the 
statesmanship which is responsible, not 
only for the islands of Great Britain but 
for the Greater Britain beyond the seas, 
should follow? To-day we are, and long 
it is to be trusted we shall continue to be, 
the first and foremost representatives of 
the Anglo-Saxon race. In this capacity 
we have, and must continue to have, the 
closest and sometimes the most embar- 
rassing relations with the Latin races, and 
in an infinitely greater degree with the 
Teutonic and ‘he Slavonic races. The 
former, the Latin races, that is, France, 
Italy, and Spain, have ceased to be, what- 
ever any one of them may be destined yet 
to become again, the mighty factors in the 
world’s progress which of old they were. 
They minister exquisitely to the comfort, 
the luxury, the culture, and the pictur- 
esqueness of life; but the aptitude for 
foreign commerce which they show is 
comparatively slight, and in the colonizing 
business of humanity they only play a 
subordinate part. Moreover, their popu- 
lation, when compared with the popula- 
tion of the Anglo-Saxon and the Teutonic 
races, :s diminishing. Thus in a period 
of a little less than one hundred years, 
from 1788 to 1885, the aggregate popula- 
tions of France, Spain, and Italy have only 
increased from fifty-one million to eighty- 
two million five hundred thousand. On 
the other hand, the populations of Ger- 
many and England during this period 








have each trebled. Germany in 1788 had 
a population of about fifteen millions; in 
1885 it has increased to forty-five millions. 
Great Britain in the same way had in 1788 
a population of twelve millions; in 1885 
the figure is thirty-six millions. Another 
country largely, but not exclusively, popu- 
lated by the Anglo-Saxon race — America 
—has in less than a hundred years in- 
creased nearly thirteen times; that is, 
from less than four millions in 1790 to 
nearly sixty millions in 1885. Finally, it 
must not be forgotten that Canada, Aus- 
tralia, South Africa, as well as other Brit- 
ish dependencies, collectively contain a 
population of some ten millions, chiefly of 
Anglo-Saxons, and there is every reason 
to believe that the development and in- 
crease of this population will be rapid. 
Correctly to understand the importance 
of these figures, we should compare this 
growth of population among Teutonic 
races with the expanding power of the 
Slav. We have observed that, so far as 
Europe is concerned, the importance of 
these two races far outweighs all the Latin 
races combined. It is unquestionable 
that by very growth of population alone 
we are approaching a period of European 
history when a conflict for territory and 
empire between these two diverging types 
of humanity must take place. With regard 
to the recent movement of the German 
peoples, Prince Bismarck has succeeded 
in establishing a new middle kingdom in 
the place of the old Austrian Bund. The 
Germanic Confederation, the senators of 
which were grand dukes and other exalted 
beings, was, in Gladstonian parlance, 
“smashed and pulverized” by Napoleon. 
It has been succeeded by a system com- 
pacted indeed of many nationalities or 
sections of nationalities, but with its dif- 
ferent parts united together by a common 
sentiment, and fused into a homogeneous 
mass by the fire of a pervading spirit of 
patriotic enthusiasm. The wars in which 
he successively engaged, with Denmark, 
with Austria, and with France, not only 
enabled the great chancellor to convert 
the scattered, and in many cases mutu- 
ally opposed, fragments of the German 
race into a fighting machinery of appall- 
ing and unprecedented power, but firmly 
to lay the foundations of institutions more 
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or less popular; to substitute, as has been 
said, the German Bundsrath for the Aus- 
trian Bund. The middle kingdom, how- 
ever, for the purposes of the Bismarckian 
policy, implies an eastern kingdom; and 
it is notoriously Prince Bismarck’s object 
that Austria should fill that position in 
the economy of Europe. It is, as he is 
endeavoring to shape it, the destiny of 
Austria to move eastward along the Dan- 
ube, absorbing, as she does so, the minor 
Balkan states. The fulfilment of this 
mission would virtually result in the re- 
constitution of the eastern province of 
the old Roman Empire by a Teutonic 
people, with Constantinople and Salonica 
as the twin capitals of the Teutonic race. 
In this way the Danube would become an 
exclusively German highway to the Black 
Sea, while with the Austrian flag floating 
over Salonica, Germany would be practi- 
cally installed as mistress of the upper 
waters of the Mediterranean. 

The first formidable obstacle that could 
be offered to the development of such a 
policy would proceed from Russia. To- 
day Russia is both a European and an 
Asiatic power. She bestrides the thresh- 
old of two continents, and it is for the 
future to show on which the grip of the 
Colossus is the more firmly and exten- 
sively to descend. It is only possible for 
Austria to be established as the eastern 
kingdom upon the assumption that Russia 
can be thrust back into Asia. North- 
wards she cannot go. She has no motive 
for endeavoring to plant her ensigns of 
victory on the pole, while Siberia, a vast 
and inhospitable tract of land, crossed 
transversely by rivers, is and will continue 


to be to her what the Hudson’s Bay Prov-’ 


inces are to Canada. To England it mig/it 
seem a matter of indifference that Russia 
should succeed in thwarting the projects 
of Prince Bismarck; what is not a matter 
of indifference to England is that Russia, 
to enable Prince Bismarck to execute his 
policy in its integrity, should be driven 
into Asia, and so constitute a perpetual 
thorn in the side of England when dealing 
with India and China. Yet if this doom 
of partial expulsion from Europe is not 
to overtake Russia; if, in other words, 
Russia is not to operate as a permanent 
menace to the Anglo-Saxon race in the 
far East, it must be by co-operating with 
an ally who can help her effectually to 
withstand the advancing tide of Teutonic 
aggrandizement. Is Russia to discover 
her necessary friend in France? That 
has seemed possible before this, and 
Prince bismarck’s most persistent efforts 
have notoriously been directed to prevent- 





ing a combination of Russia and France 
which would have the effect of holding 
Germany as in a vice. Again, while it 
would be well worth the while of Russia 
to purchase the amity of France at any 
cost, are the inducements which such an 
arrangement would hold out to France 
sufficiently strong to make her come to 
terms? Unless the alliance were toresult 
in an overwhelming victory for the two 
powers, it would entail a calamity, well- 
nigh irretrievable, for both. As regards 
Russia, it is enough to quote a remark of 
the grand-duke Alexis to the effect, that 
a war with Germany would throw her back 
not five-and-twenty but fifty years. As 
regards France, she could hope to gain 
nothing more than the material satisfac- 
tion of recovering Alsace and Lorraine, 
and the moral satisfaction of humiliating 
her old enemy. But how if she were not 
to achieve these results? how if the for- 
tune of war were to declare once more 
against her, even when acting in concert 
with Russia? In that event the burden 
of the expenditure —indemnity and all — 
would fall upon France. Russia could not 
materially relieve her, simply because she 
is without the money which would enable 
hertodoso. Well, therefore, may France 
hesitate whether, even for such a prize, 
she would be justified in undertaking so 
appalling a risk. 

This sketch of the inter-relation of ac- 
tive forces and jealousies between Conti- 
nental nations cannot pretend to be more 
than a calculation of the probabilities in- 
volved. Itis the opinion a player might 
form of the cards in a hand at whist. Ele- 
ments of uncertainty and unknown con- 
tingencies exist on all sides. But if En- 
glish Cabinets would avoid the mistakes 
so often made in these days of popular 
government they should attend closely to 
the turns of the game, instead of deferring 
to that ignorant outside public that is al- 
ways looking over their shoulders and 
clamoring constantly to interfere with the 
playing of the cards. 

As far as can be judged by the moves 
already made, the more probable contin- 
gency is that which, precisely in propor- 
tion as it would promote the designs of 
Prince Bismarck, is least to be desired by 
England. For in this matter the wishes 
and interests of England and Germary 
must of necessity be mutually opposed. 
It would be a matter of secondary impor- 
tance to us that the south-east of Europe 
should be converted into a battle-ground 
for the contending forces of Teuton and 
Slav. Our supreme interest lies in the 
question into whose hands Constantinople 
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shall fall. English diplomacy never made 
a greater error than when it refused the 
offers made by the emperor Nicholas to 
Sir W. Hamilton, our ambassador at St. 
Petersburg. ‘“ Leave me alone, and take 
Egypt,” said the czar, “and if you will, 
Crete.” To this the English government 
in a burst of indignant virtue promptly 
replied by publishing the whole of these 
private negotiations. We preferred to be 
led into a quixotic enterprise by the 
French emperor, and spent £ 70,000,000 of 
public money in a war with Russia to frus- 
trate her ambitious designs on Turkey, 
when in truth the safer game on the board 
for England was to let the Russian and 
Teutonic races fight out this problem at 
their own cost, which they inevitably must 
have done had not we and the French em- 
peror for his own purpose kindly under- 
taken to save the Teutonic nations the 
trouble. 

Perhaps it was not possible in those 
days to see the true bearings of the game. 
he great race problems in modern Eu- 
rope were still undeveloped — problems 
equal in their importance and destined 
10 be as significant in their effect as those 
earlier Indo-Germanic movements which 
have taken place at different epochs of 
European history since the first arrival 
of our Aryan ancestors. Whilst popula- 
tion has increased enormously in Europe 
since the great wars, the lightning rapid- 
ity of inter-communication between coun- 
tries formerly separated by race obstacles 
greater than language has assisted the 
progress of civilization, The plains of 
Europe are crossed and recrossed by a 
polyglot crowd of travellers in express 
trains. The very Alps are pierced at the 
cost of capital equal to a national ransom. 
Steamers ply the sea on coasts where for- 
merly inhospitable shores offered no sav- 
ing haven. A unification of nationalities 
is going on on all sides. Not less than 
the Italians, who had been for ten centu- 
ries a heterogeneous people, the petty 
German States of a once discordant Bund 
have under those modern influences and 
altered conditions of civilization combined 
together to form one vast and powerful 
Teutonic people. 

These influences the great chancellor 
comprehends, and his greatness has con- 
sisted in acknowledging their mastery 
and formulating his policy in accordance 
with their teaching. What is of serious, 
of vital importance in the prospect of to- 
day, is the creation by Germany of an 
eastern kingdom which, excluding Russia 
from Europe, will urge her to satiate her 
ambition in Asia, Such an event would 








substitute for a struggls between the Teu- 
tonic and the Slavonic races, a conflict of 
the Slavonic with the Anglo-Saxon. Nor 
could the issue of the contest be limited 
to India. Far more than the welfare of 
our empire in Hindostan would be at 
stake. Nothing of what is now passing 
in these remote regions of the world is 
more noticeable than the growing soli- 
darity of the Anglo-Saxon peoples on the 
Eastern seas, and of the interests which 
hold their different members together. 
The elevation of Russia into an Asiatic 
power of the first rank, and the establish- 
ment by Russia of an Asiatic empire, 
would not only threaten and bring the 
Muscovite into collision with England, 
but would threaten equally and equally 
bring him into collision with the rapidly 
growing Anglo-Saxon race domiciled in 
America and Australia. China bids fair 
to be the future India of America, while 
she offers an expanding market for the 
cotton wares of Melbourne and the iron 
of Philadelphia. We may be perfectly 
certain that our countrymen at the antip- 
odes would not acquiesce in the Asiatic 
domination of Russia, and would insist, 
whatever it might cost them, on keeping 
touch with their Anglo-Saxon brethren in 
America on the one hand, and in En- 
gland on the other. Thus, by the re- 
morseless and infallible logic of facts, we 
are led to the conclusion that the alterna- 
tive to a conflict between the Teutonic 
and Slavonic races in Europe, resulting 
as it assuredly would in the establish- 
ment of the eastern kingdom on which 
Prince Bismarck has set his heart, is a 
conflict between the Slavonic and the 
Anglo-Saxon races for the hegemony of 
Asia. 

The line of argument and exposition 
which has been adopted in the foregoing 
pages leads up to the inference that, 
whether with or without a great European 
war, an eastern kingdom supplementary 
to the middle kingdom of Germany, the 
supremacy of which will be vested in the 
Teutonic race, will be formed; that the 
immediate consequence of this will be the 
withdrawal of the Turk to Asia and Ara- 
bia, with Damascus or Baghdad as capi- 
tal. Whether this forecast is to be ful- 
filled shortly or remotely, it will be allowed 
to be not antecedently improbable; and 
even should it not be fulfilled at all, the 
policy which it is the duty of England to 
adopt will be the same. What that pol- 
icy is can scarcely be regarded as doubt- 
ful. Its chief features and the reason for 
it shall be set forth now. 

The interest which England has in the 
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south-east of Europe, and the concern 
she may feel in the dyn..stic mutations 
and territorial redistributions of which 
that corner of the world is the scene, are 
indirect. It is therefore necessary that 
she should not, and it is to the last degree 
improbable that she will, repeat the mis- 
take committed by Lord Beaconsfield eight 
years ago, and attempt to assert herself 
as a Danubian power. But in the true 
East, the Asiatic East that is to say, her 
stake is paramount, her interest most im- 
mediate, her concern absolutely vital. 
What, even in these latitudes, affects her 
supremacy or the development of the 
power of the Anglo-Saxon races generally, 
she cannot afford to disregard. The very 
considerations which should induce her 
to adopt a waiting policy in Europe should 
suffice to keep her on the alert, ever vigi- 
lant and ever ready to be active in Asia. 
Unless England is prepared to sever her- 
self from other Anglo-Saxon communi- 
ties, to take no part nor share in those 
great Eastern enterprises in trade of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, she must be the undis-. 
puted mistress of Egypt. That is the 
only country on the globe possession of 
which will enable Great Britain to hold 
out a hand to, and to keep touch of, the 
men of her own kith and kin, who have 
interests similar to or identical with her 
own in the Eastern seas. This in outline 
is the real meaning of that policy which 
the late Lord Beaconsfield surrounded 
with so many undigested conceits regard- 
ing those places of arms we were to estab- 
lish on our highroad to India. 

Now in Egypt England has one rival 
only. The dominion of Egypt is courted 
by two nations in-Europe: England and 
France. Germanyand Russia are equally 
indifferent to it. To England it is, for 
the reason already stated, indispensable. 
To France it is not a matter of such ma- 
terial and essential necessity; it would 


Mr. GLADSTONE’sS MANIFESTO, 
SEPTEMBER IQTH. 

A mischievous idea has had some support 
amongst us from opinions, and from public 
journals, either that Egypt ought to be an- 
nexed, or that it should be placed under a 
British protectorate, or that at the least an oc- 
cupation of it should be indefinitely or greatly 
prolonged. To each and all these measures [ 
am altogether opposed. I hope that this sub- 
ject will be present in all its force to the minds 
of the country under this juncture. Until we 
shall have been enabled to quit Egypt, we shall, 
I fear, remain liable in a hundred ways to be 
thwarted and humiliated through the numerous 
rights secured there to the other powers. 
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rather be sentimentally acceptable. A 
French protectorate or annexation of 
Egypt would, more than almost anything 
else, please the self-love and gratify the 
vanity of the French people. It would 
be a fulfilment of the traditions bequeathed 
by the Napoleonic wars, and it would 
seem to the Gaul like the projection of a 
Parisian thoroughfare across the Mediter- 
ranean. The Frenchman likes Egypt just 
as he likes Algiers, because of its conven- 
ient contiguity to his native country, be- 
cause it is within, so to speak, a few hours 
of the Boulevard des Italiens and the 
Rue de la Paix. To be in the Palais 
Royal or the Variétés one day laughing 
at the opera bouffe of Offenbach or the 
comedies of Sardou, and the next, or the 
next day but one talking Parisian scandal 
at Cairo, is the fascinating ideal of the 
Parisian ffdneur when he approximates 
most nearly to a colonist. Unlike the 
Englishman, he never makes his home in 
the land of his adoption. He is a bird of 
passage there, and the more he is reminded 
of it because of its propinquity to his be- 
loved Paris, the better, as is the case with 
Egypt, he likes it. It is out of all ques- 
tion that England should ever tolerate the 
firmly seated presence of the French in 
the land of the Pharaohs, or that meta- 
phorically the Seine should be suffered to 
debouch into the Nile. The one and suf- 
ficient reason why France or any other 
European power must be kept out of 
Egypt is that we cannot allow the mari- 
time security of Anglo-Saxon communi- 
cation with the Eastern seas to be de- 
stroyed. 

What, then, are we to say to the follow- 
ing passage culled from that sacred tablet 
of the law as lately delivered from the 
Liberal Sinai? And how differently does 
it read when compared to a parallel pas- 
sage taken from the older and more effete 
school of Tory statesmanship! 


LorD SALISBURY’S SPEECH, 
OCTOBER 8TH. 


I believe the drawing nearer of the colonies 
of this country is the policy to which our Im- 
perial patriots must look who desire to give 
effect in the councils of the world to the real 
thought of the English nations. We desire 
to draw all the advantages that can be drawn 
from that marvellous cluster of dependencies 
which our empire above any other empire of 
ancient or modern times possesses. Our colo- 
nies are bound to us by deep affection, and we 
should be guilty not only of coolness of heart, 
but of gross and palpable folly, if we allowed 
that sentiment to cool, and did not draw such 
advantages for the common weal of the En- 
glish as circumstances permit us to do, 
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In the language of the former one recog- 
nizes that dangerous fanaticism of the 
late prime minister which manifests itself 
by a determination to play the game of 
foreign politics as if the fall of the cards 
could be regulated according to a precon- 
ceived theory of what the game should 
be to each player, and not as the circum- 
stances of the game imperatively demand 
In the latter, however much we may doubt 
that the manifest accuracy of the precept 
will be borne out and carried through with 
vigor and statesmanlike determination of 
purpose, one cannot but admit that the 
player knows the methods of statecraft. 
England’s best interests can never be 
served by treating her foreign affairs as a 
lecturer deals with a foreign epoch, put- 
ting forward theories directly derived from 
himself. The truly patriotic minister 
would state candidly the momentous prob- 
lems pressing for solution, and give the 
people the clear alternative. They must 
be prepared either to make great sac- 
rifices or fall altogether behind. It is 
thus that Prince Bismarck speaks to the 
Reichstag. But who among our most emi- 
nent statesmen, in handling the Egyptian 
question, have plainly told us the real is- 
sue? The tendency is rather to mini- 
mize or evade the chief difficulties of our 
imperial policy. 

With regard to Egypt, it is sometimes 
suggested it may be transformed into an 
Oriental Belgium. That is impossible — 
first, because the conditions which ren- 
dered it practicable to invest Belgium 
with an independent existence of its own 
are not forthcoming in the case of Egypt. 
The European powers must, to assimilate 
the position of Egypt to that of Belgium, 
be interested in the country, each of them 
to an equal degree, and that is what, as 
we have just seen, the powers, so far as 
Egypt is concerned, are not. Nor is the 
objection to the proposal to hand over 
Egypt to the Turk less considerable. So 
long as there is in Egypt a European 
debt the administration of the country 
must be in European hands. For this 
debt England has made herself in a spe- 
cial degree answerable, and that circum- 
Stance is another reason why the project 
of converting Egypt into the Belgium of 
the East cannot be entertained. Theonly 
mixed scheme which, for a brief period, 
worked well on the Nile was Lord Salis. 
bury’s dual control. There were two 
kings at Brentford, and for a time they 
did not quarrel for priority. Rousseau’s 
ideal of a social contract was temporarily 
realized. But the dual control was doomed 











on the day on which England determined 
to oust France as her co-trustee from 
Egypt. When once the fabric had fallen 
to the ground it was hopeless to think of 
building it upagain. French jealousy and 
French intrigue England will still have to 
contend against in Egypt; but, unless she 
is to abdicate her position as the leading 
representative of the Anglo Saxon races 
in their Asiatic development, and by so 
doing confess herself a finished power, 
she must successfully combat these hos- 
tile forces, however audacious and subtle. 
She must stand before all those in whose 
veins English blood flows, in fact before 
the whole English-speaking race, as the 
unchallenged and absolute protectress of 
the country that is the key to the Asiatic 
world. In no other way can she secure 
for her descendants that magnificent em- 
pire of Eastern trade which she should 
henceforth share with the other members 
of the Anglo-Saxon people. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
FORTUNE’S WHEEL. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
LESLIE LISTENS TO A CONFESSION. 


PROVERBS will prove true in more sens- 
es than one. That of * More haste, less 
speed,” would come into Ralph Leslie’s 
head when the “ Flying Scotchman” ran 
itself into some goods wagons and off the 
rails, just before entering Darlington Sta- 
tion. It had been “slowing,” and so no 
great damage was done; but there was 
delay in the delivery of the passengers in 
London. So Ralph “ missed connections” 
with the south-eastern train, and conse- 
quently with the steamer he hoped to 
catch at Brindisi. It was not in his na- 
ture to tear his hair or rend his garments; 
but none the less was he miserable and 
bitterly disappointed. He did the best 
and wisest thing in the circumstances, and 
had himself driven to the Sumatra offices 
in Leadenhall Street. There he found no 
less a person than Sir Stamford Scraper. 
For the calming of their shareholders, the 
board had sent a circular to all the City 
editors, stating that they had received no 
unsatisfactory news from the settlement, 
and intimating that they saw no reason to 
attach the slightest importance to the 
alarming reports which had been rashly 
setafloat. Nevertheless, though the chair- 
man tried to put a pleasant face upon it, 
it was evident that he was anxious, not to 
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say alarmed. Of course his anxiety com- 
municated itself to Leslie, whose poetic 
imagipation had perhaps got the better of 
his Cuuudn sense, and was conjuring up 
every kind of appalling tragedy. Before 
the lover and the chairman had talked 
together for ten minutes, they had almost 
frightened each other into temporary fits, 
though Leslie was in the deepest mourn- 
ing. On the principle, possibly, of never 
crying over spilt milk, Sir Stamford had 
uttered no syllable of condolence as to the 
death of his visitor’s mother; and in the 
horror of the bereavements which were 
still in suspense, Leslie had not resented 
or even remarked the omission. 

“So you are going out at last, Mr. Les- 
lie,” exclaimed Sir Stamford. “I am de- 
lighted to hear it. Even should all be 
well, we are short-handed at Sanga; or 
rather we are short-headed. And should 
anything have happened si 

There Leslie made a gesture that inter- 
rupted him. “Well, well, we will hope 
the best; and I don’t attach any impor- 
tance to the telegram. But you have 
missed the Candahar at Brindisi — there 
can be no question of that.” 

“No question whatever; and now, how 
to geton. To tell the truth, that was what 
brought me here so quickly: I thought 
your people might be able to inform 
me.” 

“To be sure —to be sure ; our manager 
is the very man. He has all the sailings 
and the steamings for the Straits at his 
finger-ends.” 

And Sir Stamford, ringing the bell, sent 
a message, begging Mr. Jennings to step 
that way. The accuracy of Mr. Jennings’s 
information did not belie his character. 

“ 1f you have missed the Candahar, Mr. 
Leslie, it does not much matter. That is 
to say, if, by way of consolation for rough- 
ish fare and some lack of society, you can 
content yourself with tolerable speed and 
plenty of space You don’t care about 
such trifles? Ah, very well; then I have 
your affair all ready managed for you. 
You know, sir,” he said, turning to the 
chairman, * Brooks, Bateson, & Co. will 
be ready to do anything for us, — as they 
well may, for we are their best customers. 
Their steamer, the Canton Castle, ought 
to touch at Palermo three days hence. 
She has swift despatch for Palermo, Port 
Said, Penang, and Singapore. Starting 
this evening and travelling straight on, 

Mr. Leslie can easily be in Sicily to meet 
her, unless there should be a hitch in 
communications from Naples. But with 








with the owners to send a message to 
their agents at Palermo. There the ship 
will be detained over her lading till Mr. 
Leslie turns up.” 

“Do so, Mr. Jennings; do so by all 
means — that is to say, if you are agreea- 
ble, Mr. Leslie. And remember, when 
you get out to Sanga, should anything 
have happened to the resident, that you 
are to spare no expense in forwarding 
news by special vessels or otherwise ; and 
I may as well give you a written authority 
to that effect.” 

“If anything should have happened to 
the resident!” thought Ralph, as he was 
driven westward again to the office of the 
president of the Council, where he hoped 
to find Jack Venables. It was clear that 
those shrewd men of business in Leaden- 
hall Street feared the worst, although they 
were trying to hope the best. And what 
a journey lay before him, to be travelled 
out in the thickening horrors of suspense! 
Under any circumstances, he could hope 
to hear nothing until his steamer commu- 
nicated with the shore at Port Said. 

Jack Venables, with his many irons in 
in the fire, had always been a doubtful 
bargain to the government; though doing 
his official work by fits and starts, his 
spurts were often worth the plodding 
routine of other men. Now that he was 
to sit in the House for Ballyslattery, he 
had given in his resignation to his noble 
friend and patron, and was only filling 
his official armchair until his successor 
should be appointed. Soit was with even 
an easier conscience than usual that he 
had hustled all the bundles of papers 
aside, and bade the messenger deny him 
to everybody whose business was not ab- 
solutely urgent. His body was there 
within the precincts of the Council office, 
— worse luck,—but his thoughts were 
far away in the spice-groves of the south- 
ern Pacific. 

“My dear Leslie— my dear Ralph, I 
had been looking for you to-morrow, but 
hardly to-day.” 

Ralph blushed at what seemed a hinted 
accusation of heartlessness, though Jack 
had never meant it so. Taking a misfor- 
tune in Sumatra, or the probability of 
some misfortune, for granted, he rapidly 
ran over what he had been doing, and told 
what he had arranged. “ My traps have 
been all ready for long; there is no diffi- 
culty about them. I leave the heavy lug- 
gage to be sent out after me; and | start 
for Naples in light travelling equipment, 
with a rifle, a carbine, and a coupie of re- 
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presentiment that I provided myself with 
so formidable a battery.” 

“But, God bless me, Ralph!” said 
Jack, smiling sadly, “ you know you never 
could hit a haystack!” 

“And I hardly profess to be a crack 
shot now. But all the same, I have been 
making progress. 1 have been practising 
steadily with pistols, and with the rifle at 
the volunteer range near Roodholme. 
And you know I am pretty cool and have 
my nerves under tolerable command, as 
some of those Malays may learn on occa- 
sion,” he went on, with such a look as 
Jack had never seen before on his placid 
and handsome features. 

“Heaven help us! after all, he is but 
one of ourselves,” thought Jack ; ‘and I, 
for one, should be sorry to face him, if he 
were thirsting for mzy blood and /Azs were 
u ” 
Prhe next idea that occurred to him, as 
it had occurred before, was that he would 
cast his constituents and his City affairs 
to the winds, and be off with Ralph that 
veryevening. There were historical prec- 
edents in favor of such prompt action. 
Had not Lord Clyde gone cff to take the 
command in India with something like a 
half dozen of collars and a toothbrush? 
and he flattered himself that he was bet- 
ter provided. But the calmer Ralph had 
no idea of letting his friend play the fool 
in performing the Pylades to his Ores- 
tes. 

“ My path of duty is plain, and it leads 
me straight to the Canton Castle at Pa 
lermo. You have nothing to do on board 
that galére ; and permit me to add, that 
should you leave England suddenly, you 
would be behaving badly to many of the 
people you left behind.” 

“ Possibly you are right,” sighed Jack, 
reluctantly giving up his wild proposal. 
“If the worst comes to the worst, you can 
always telegraph for me, though it takes 
time going half across the globe. What 
fun you may have in the way of fighting! 
No, I don’t mean that; but it is hard to 
be doomed to sit with my hands crossed 
while you go to the help of our friends, 
should they need help.” 

“God knows you need not envy me the 
voyage,”’ was the reply; “and my time of 
involuntary inaction will be intolerable 
torment.” 

In answer to which, the only comfort 
Jack could offer was a silent shaking of 
the hand. 

Mr. Jennings’s predictions as to the so- 
ciety on board the Canton Castle were 
fulfilled. With the exception of a Sicilian 








lady, shipped for Port Said, who was 
chronically seasick, Ralph found but a 
single companion. As for the skipper, he 
was an honest old sea-dog, who seldom 
opened his mouth, except to give orders, 
or to stow away a heavy ground cargo of 
the rough though plentiful fare. At any 
other time Ralph’s fellow-traveller would 
have greatly excited his curiosity. There 
was a mystery about the man, as Ralph 
felt from the first; but at that moment all 
the world was indifferent to him. He 
scarcely saw the precipices of the Monte 
Pellegrino; The golden Shell glittered 
unheeded before his dreamy eyes; and as 
they steamed southwards through the glo- 
rious Straits of Messina, the Canton Cas- 
tle might have been threading the icebergs 
of Smith’s Sound, for anything Ralph 
knew to the contrary. Then disappoint- 
ment followed disappointment. No news 
at Malta, where they lay broiling and 
unlading for a few hours; not a single 
word from Sumatra at Port Said; not 
a word at Suez. There was a hot blast 
from the deserts as they steamed down 
the Red Sea; and perhaps it rather did 
Ralph good than otherwise. It acted on 
him as an anodyne, and soothed his 
sharper pangs. 

But it affected his fellow-traveller more 
seriously. Ralph and this Mr. Smith had 
been good friends enough. Many times 
in the day they exchanged ordinary civili- 
ties; but they sat at meals in a Pytha- 
gorean silence which was seldom inter- 
rupted. Had Captain Benbow been of a 
more convivial temperament, he must 
have cursed the fate which had given him 
such dull companions. Had he had the 
slightest sense of humor, he must have 
smiled, nevertheless, at the dexterity with 
which they cut down the table and cabin 
talk to the lowest point compatible with 
bare civility. But as Benbow was neither 
convivial nor observant, he simply con- 
tented himself with wondering how two 
well-grown men continued to support na- 
ture on such inadequate sustenance. Les- 
lie looked as if he were going into a 
consumption, with the hectic flush on his 
cheeks and the wandering lights in his 
eyes; while Mr. Smith appeared to have 
gone into a decline many months before, 
and to be holding on to his life by some- 
thing like spasms of volition. 

Such being the case, it was hardly to be 
wondered at that Smith should have col- 
lapsed under the heat of the Red Sea; 
and Leslie, for one, was not at all sur- 
prised when he learned that the other 
passenger was laid up in his cabin. The 
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news did not shock him, and rather did 
him good. It was not in his nature to 
know that a fellow-creature needed his 
services, without doing his best as con- 
soler or sick-nurse. So, rousing himself, 
he shook some of his personal troubles 
from his shoulders, and after knocking 
repeatedly without receiving a reply, he 
opened the door of Mr. Smith’s cabin. 

A glance was sufficient to show that he 
need not stand upon ceremony. As the 
French put it expressively, Smith was 
“beating the country,” — that is to say, he 
was tossing restlessly in bed, and throw- 
ing his arms about in the air, while his 
lips were moving and murmuring inarticu- 
lately. That the case was grave was very 
certain, and the Canton Castle carried 
no doctor. Leslie did not gain much by 
calling the skipper into consultation. Ben- 
bow prescribed a stiff brimmer of brandy 
and water by way of specific, which did 
not altogether recommend itself to Leslie’s 
good sense; and the first officer mourn- 
fully shook his head, muttering something 
about a sheet, the sail-maker, and the 
Church service. So that Ralph, though he 
knew next to nothing of medicine, took the 
case into his own hands. He had the 
patient carried on to the deck upon a mat- 
tress, and stretched on the poop under the 
sail that had been rigged by way of awn- 
ing. We need not go into the details of 
his unscientific treatment, but by inde- 
fatigable nursing he pulled the patient 
through. 

In ordinary circumstances the success 
that had crowned his self-sacrifice would 
have richly rewarded him for his good- 
nature and Christian charity. So it did 
in a measure. Yet, all Christian as he 
was, he felt something like the surgeon 
who has brought back to life the body of 
a murderer handed over to the school for 
anatomical purposes. In the ravings of 
delirium, through the watches of the 
nights, his patient had spoken wildly and 
incoherently. Ralph, who had listened 
involuntarily and much against the grain, 
had nevertheless as involuntarily tried to 
put together the pieces of the puzzle. In 
that he had failed; yet he had come to 
the conclusion that the object of his cares 
must be a consummate scoundrel. And 
from what Ralph could gather —and it 
was confirmed by Smith’s appearance — 
he had been guilty of no such daring atroc- 
ity as murder, but of swindling, a breach 
of trust, or forgery, or some similar scan- 
dalous felony of the first order. The only 
point in his favor was, that apparently 
remorse had been lying heavily on him, 





Had Jack Venables been in Ralph Les- 
lie’s place he would probably have been 
just as good-natured in the way of sick- 
nursing. But when Jack had revived the 
rascal, he would have shrunk from press- 
ing himself as father confessor ; he would 
simply have declined any thanks, and cut 
further acquaintance. Lut unless I have 
made a poor hand of my portrait of Ralph, 
it will be understood that it was altogether 
foreign to his character that he should 
behave so. His good offices had pledged 
him to this dubious frofégé, and con- 
science told him that the cure of the soul 
was of infinitely more consequence than 
the care of the body. But now that the 
convalescent was regaining strength, he 
was not to be brought to confession save 
of his own free will. Ralph was in more 
than two minds as to the depth of his 
patient’s penitence; in any case, the 
chances would be in his favor if he struck 
while the iron was hot and made more 
malleable by recent affliction. 

He made up his mind one evening dur- 
ing supper, and the opportunity came that 
very night. How beautiful is night!” 
sighs out Thalabain Southey’s poem; and 
that night, undoubtedly, was most beauti- 
ful, according to an Arab’s notions. The 
lustrous moon was riding in a cloudless 
sky, amid a gorgeous illumination of con- 
stellations. So brilliant was the night, 
that Leslie fancied he could see the flick- 
ering of the heated air between the sea 
and the starshine. The surface of that 
stirless water was broken by phosphores- 
cent flashes, and the waves in the wake 
of the screw were lighted up as by myri- 
ads of wax candles, or rather by an elec- 
trical glare, for there was something 
“uncanny” in the radiance. With an 
easy mind, the weird beauties of the night 
would have stirred Lesiie’s poetical soul 
to its depths; as it was, his preoccupa- 
tions and his dramatic instincts interested 
him in a solitary human personality. 
Smith had been making steady progress; 
yet now he sat huddled up in an attitude 
of profound dejection. If he saw the sea 
or the skies, he seemed to take as little 
note of one or the other as a new-born 
babe. “Now is my time,” thought Les- 
lie, as he left the shadows of the funnel. 
Sorely against his will he was going to 
discharge an imperative duty ; were Smith 
to meet his advances with a rebuff, it 
could not touch him in anything but his 
vanity; yet somehow his heart beat at 
double time, as if he were bracing himself 
for the most momentous of interviews. 
At the sound of the footsteps in the still- 
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ness of the night, Smith started like the 
skulking thief who feels a hand suddenly 
on his shoulder. But when he saw who 
it was, he quickly recovered himself, 
though Ralph could fancy that he brushed 
away a tear. 

Mastering his instinctive repugnance, 
murmuring to himself, ‘* May heaven for- 
give me if I am hypocritical!” he sat 
down by Smith’s side. The other shrank 
away, glanced hurriedly around him, and 
then sidled up, though still shrinkingly, 
against Ralph, as a much badgered cat 
responds to a caress. To Ralph, whose 
faculties were all upon the stretch, Smith 
seemed to be craving for some human fel- 
lowship, which had long been denied him. 
So Ralph snatched at the ball on the 
bound, and laid a gentle hand on that of 
the other man. 

“* May God bless you, Mr. Leslie!” was 
the unexpected answer. “I may think I 
owe you little kindness for saving my life, 
but you meant well; and you have bound 
me to you, body and soul.” 

“I did what I should have done for 
anybody in similar case, and, so far, you 
owe me nothing. But if you really feel 
grateful, as you say, Mr. Smith—and | 
don’t doubt it— shall I tell you how you 
may discharge the debt?” 

“ Surely.” 

“ By doubling it. There is something 
weighing on your mind, and you would be 
easier were you to make a clean breast of 
it.” 
“What! I have been talking in my 
delirium. I thought as much,” interrupted 
Smith hastily, looking round him as if he 
would have been only too glad to bolt, 
had he been anywhere but onashipina 
waste of water. 

“You have been talking, Mr. Smith, 
but I have no wish to entrap you. I know 
nothing more of you or of your story, ex- 
cept that you ave a story which you have 
reasons for not telling. As for me, I 
need not say to a man of your penetration 
that | am by no means curious. It is 
less than nothing to me personally whether 
you speak or not.” 

Smith relapsed into reflection. Ralph 
stirred him up, after a minute. 

“] may hint, too, that since your illness 
and your convalescence, you have neg- 
lected certain precautions you took be- 
fore. You strike me as being an older 
man by some fifteen years; and the ill- 
ness, though it has pulled you down, does 
not account for half of them.” 

It struck Mr. Smith’s conscience, that 
had Mr. Leslie said he was an absconding 





swindler, he could hardly have put it 
much more plainly. 

After reflecting again, he took his reso- 
lution. 

* You have said that you are not curi- 
ous, and I believe it. If I do make clean 
breast of it, as you propose, may I count 
on your absolute discretion? One word 
from you will suffice.” 

Leslie hesitated and shook his head. 
**T can make no rash promise of the kind. 
Do you not see, that on your own admis- 
sion —and you must forgive me the sug- 
gestion— 1 might possibly be pledging 
myself to be the tacit accomplice in a 
crime?” 

Smith rose as if he meant to cut short 
the interview; yet he did not go far away. 
“If you will not pledge yourself, I cannot 
speak,” he said over his shoulder, gruffly 
and shortly. 

Then it was Ralph’s turn to think. If 
he did invite the man’s confidence, and 
become the depositary of some unwel- 
come secret, society was no worse off than 
before, nor could the interests of justice 
suffer. So long as he knew nothing, he 
could do nothing to help justice. While, 
on the other hand, if Smith were per- 
suaded to speak at all, he might be pre- 
vailed upon to make further confession. 
Besides, Ralph was urged on by a strange 
presentiment, oddly inconsistent with the 
uninquisitive nature of which he had 
boasted, but which told him that he might 
hear something to somebody’s advantage. 
Right or wrong, he did make up his mind. 

“ If you will tell me anything you wish 
to tell, Mr. ‘ Smith,’ ’— and he laid marked 
emphasis on the pseudo-patrony mic, — “I 
give you my word that it goes no further, 
unless with your full and free consent.” 

“Smith ” heaved a sigh, as if he were 
throwing a weight off his breast. ‘God 
bless you, Mr. Leslie! I believe you 
were sent on board this ship as my better 
angel. In saving a life that I have often 
longed to be rid of, you may have done 
me a better service than I supposed ; you 
may have given me time for repentance 
and atonement.” 

Whereupon he burned his boats, and 
cut off all possibility of retreat. 

“My name is not Smith, but Mungo 
Campbell.” 

Leslie half jumped from his seat, but in- 
continently recollecting himself, sat down 
again. 

“What! You have heard that name be- 
fore. Ay— Leslie — Leslie—of course 
you are a Scotsman, though you have not 
a touch of the accent I have tried indiffer- 
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ently to conceal. I trust in heaven, sir, 
that you were not one of the shareholders 
of that unhappy bank.” 

“J held no shares myself,” answered 
Leslie; then he added with deliberate 
honesty, “but dear friends of mine have 
been ruined.” 

“The finger of Providence ! —the fin- 
ger of Providence!” exclaimed the other. 
“It has always been tracking me and 
pointing at me, and now it has brought me 
to my knees.” 

There was a light, almost like that of 
insanity, in his eyes. It told a terrible 
tale of internal struggles, and of prolonged 
mental sufferings. Leslie felt himself 
torn asunder between the promptings of 
indignation and compassion. Then this 
Cain, who had been driven from society 
with the brand of infamy on his forebead, 
settled down intothe calm and methodical 
man of business. The habit of business 
seemed to have carried him back from the 
Red Sea trip to the counting-house in 
Buchanan Street, within rifle-shot of the 
Broomielaw. He expounded facts and 
figures clearly enough — sensational facts, 
and most startling figures. By way of 
confirmation, he produced from a breast- 
pocket a note-book filled with precise 
memoranda. 

“‘ They advertised a reward of a couple 
of thousand pounds for my apprehension,” 
he said; “and had they offered ten, ay, 
or twenty times as much, they would have 
had a cheap bargain could they have 
caught me and compelled me to speak. 
They knew I was indebted to the bank in 
over a million, They knew I was far the 
largest shareholder besides. But they 
fancied I had been brought to grief by mad 
speculation — that the assets I could show 
were not worth counting upon. Well, 
they were wrong. When I told my col- 
leagues and fellow-swindlers, who began 
latterly to worry me, that I only wanted 
time to work round, 1 was speaking the 
solemn truth. Being living lies them- 
selves, and sharp men of business to boot, 
it was but natural that they should not be- 
lieve a word of it. It was true that for 
the time I had neither cash nor credit, and 
when the bank stopped further supplies I 
was brought to a deadlock. The smash 
we had been expecting had come at last, 
and there was nothing left but to be gone. 
All my plans had been laid; all my pre- 
cautions were taken. While my thoughts 
were riveted to the stone and lime of our 
bank premises as fast and firm as any of 
our fireproof safes, my body had gone 
cruising in my steam-yacht from my sum- 
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mer residence on the coast of Argyleshire. 
I was landed at Belfast. I covered my 
trail, and took shipping from Queenstown 
for America, whither I had consigned the 
bulk of my treasure. The sums I had 
been borrowing from the shareholders of 
the bank had been duly transmitted be- 
yond the Atlantic. I was nearly as cute 
as the world had given me credit for be- 
ing; and my only fault, from the business 
point of view, was that of being over-san- 
guine. The seed I had sown was to bear 
fruit many-fold, but I had counted upon 
reaping before the time of the harvest. In 
fact, owing to family connections, I had 
launched out audaciously in American 
speculations —raising money upon one 
to invest it in another. Worse luck for 
me, I had only too good information. I 
had gone shares in promising mining 
claims; I had sunk large sums in devel- 
oping them. { was an active member in 
a syndicate thai was financing a transcon- 
tinental line of railway, with vast conces- 
sions of State domains that could only be 
gradually realized, and we were at close 
grips for the moment with Jay Gould and 
Vanderbilt. I was far in with a ‘cotton 
corner’ at New York. Never was there 
such a combination of temporary ill-luck ; 
but from the moment that Providence 
came down upon me and drove me forth 
from my kind —from that moment the 
tide began to turn.” 

“One thing puzzles me,” interposed 
Leslie, who had been lending a most at- 
tentive and business-like ear, “and that is, 
how the liquidators, who have a claim on 
your estate, were unable to hit upon the 
trace of thoseinvestments. I know some- 
thing about it, for I have been looking 
into the bank’s affairs,” he added. 

“I do not know how you should come 
to be so well informed about the bank- 
ruptcy affairs, but being so, it is very nat- 
ural you should ask the question. And if, 
like most Scots, you are curious in meta- 
physics, I can submit a remarkable psy- 
chological phenomenon for your study. 
Sanguine as I was, I knew I was running 
a match against luck and time, and I did 
my best to take measures accordingly. 
All chances weighed, it seemed to me 
more prudent to stake on the honesty of 
an individual I believed I knew, rather 
than trust everything to time or circum- 
stances. The whole of those American 
transactions were undertaken in the name 
of a man who is my nephew by marriage. 
He will die either a millionaire or a beg- 
gar—there is no meat for him. He is 
perhaps the shrewdest fellow | ever met; 
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yet strange to say, he has been absolutely 
true tome. How he reconciles things to 
his conscience all round, I cannot tell; for 
he is in the secret of my eclipse and false 
name, and he knows well that I am badly 
wanted by the liquidators. He prides 
himself on being a ‘smart man ;’ he could 
repudiate me and appropriate my posses- 
sions at any moment. Yet he has always 
accounted to me for every dollar; he is 
trustee at this moment of vast accumula- 
tions, reinvested at handsome prospec- 
tive profits, and, in short, has hitherto 
been always on the square with me, though 
he may have behaved to the bank and its 
creditors like a scoundrel.” 

Leslie sat thoughtful and speechless. 
With the money that this man could repay, 
the load of the bank’s liabilities would be 
so lightened, that Moray, were he indeed 
alive, might have come home again the 
master of Glenconan —that Grace might 
have become his own wife to-morrow, with 
easy mind and a comfortable income. 

Too late! Too late! This infernal 
swindler, and such as he, had been the 
death of a man who was worth ten thou- 
sand of him, and wrecked the future which 
might have been so bright and prosperous. 

Smith, or Mr. Mungo Campbell, talked 
or “ maundered” on. He seemed to have 
forgotten the presence of his father con- 
fessor, and was following out the train of 
his thoughts. He was unconscious that 
in talking to the kind-hearted stranger 
who had been his sick-nurse, he was play- 
ing within reach of the claws of a tiger; 
for Leslie for the time had well nigh lost 
his self-control, and was struggling with 
passions that almost maddened him. 

“ How can we explain those inconsis- 
tencies of moral character?” proceeded 
Mr. “ Smith,” indulging his metaphysical 
speculations on the brink of the invisible 
abyss. “And yet it is stranger still to 
think, looking back, how I could ever have 
lowered myself to such depths of rascality. 
Would you know what I suffered in slip- 
ping down the hill? God forbid that you 
should ever learn it by experience. Ac- 
cording to the classics, the descent to 
Avernus is easy; but the Bible says that 
the ways of transgressors are hard. And 
the Bible morality, as usual, has the best 
of it. They tell you I was the vilest of 
hypocrites when I gave my money to 
churches and charities. Not a bit of it. 


I delighted in doing generous actions for 
their own sake; and if I confess that I 
was in too great haste to grow rich, still 1 
believe I should have sanctified my for- 
tune to good works when I had amassed 





it, and might have died in the odor of 
benevolence, like a Peabody or a Sir 
Joseph Mason. It was a headlong race 
against time, and time won it by a neck 
orso. That is God’s own truth; and so 
may God help me, for he only knows how 
I have suffered!” 

And then, worn out by agitation and 
weakened by recent illness, the fugitive 
director dropped his face in his hands, 
and broke down in a storm of sobs and 
tears. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
PENITENT AND CONFESSOR. 


RALPH would have been soft as warm 
wax to the weeping of a woman, and it 
was almost worse with him when he saw 
this man crushed down under the weight 
of his sins and sorrows. His indignation 
was hot as ever; his anger was already 
half disarmed. If the sinner should prove 
his penitence by making ample atonement, 
why, he would try to forgive him, as he 
trusted that God might. 

* Do you fancy I have been the hap- 
pier,” said Smith, exciting himself again, 
“that I have kept my person out of the 
clutches of the law, and saved my treasure 
as well? — my treasure!” and in the way 
in which he uttered the word there was a 
world of commentary on the text that all 
we most covet is vanity. 

Ralph saw his opportunity and seized 
it. “Assuredly not; what can all your 
money profit you ? more thana millionaire, 
and a hunted fugitive going about witha 
price on your head and a slight disguise 
that may slip from you again, as circum- 
stances have stripped it from you now! 
So little do I fancy it, that I believe no 
man could do you a greater kindness than 
by persuading your better judgment that 
it would be best to go straight back to 
Scotland.” 

The instincts of self-preservation are 
strong, especially when they have been 
ingrained as the habits of one’s life. 
With the lights of semi-insanity flickering 
in his eyes, Smith looked at Ralph with a 
glance of furtive suspicion. ‘‘ You are 
thinking already of going back from your 
word; you mean to betray me into the 
hands of my enemies.” 

And he paced the deck with short, irreg- 
ular strides, swinging his arms about, and 
muttering sullenly to himself. Another 
man might have been sorely tempted to 
give him up, and might have justified the 
breach of promise by specious casuistry. 
Like Herod, Ralph might have said to 
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himself, “I have given a hasty pledge; 
but have I any right to hold myself to it, 
considering the interests that are af- 
ected?” But Ralph had no idea of tam- 
pering with evil that good might come, 
and it was his principle that honesty was 
the best policy in all circumstances. 

‘A man of honor has only his word, 
and I don’t go back from mine, even 
when = 

“Even when you are dealing with a 
scoundrel steeped in dishonor to the 
lips?” 

“I did not say so, nor did I mean it 
altogether. I see you have suffered in- 
tensely, Mr. Campbell. Nevertheless, 
you will forgive my saying that | know 
you too little to judge how far your peni- 
tence may be sincere. But this 1 do know, 
that no man, situated as you are, had ever 
a grander opportunity of retrieving great 
part of the misery he has helped to cause. 
May I ask,” he added abruptly, “ what 
scheme of life you have sketched out for 
yourself, — what are your immediate in- 
tentions in wandering like the wandering 
Jew?” 

Smith looked at him in surprise, and 
broke out bitterly. ‘ Need you ask about 
my future? Of course it is a blank; and 
as for my immediate objects, I do not 
know that they greatly concern you. But 
forgive me; I am wrong, and I forget my 
debt to you. As I have told so much, I 
may tell you more; and after all, what 
does it all matter? I consulted doctors 
in Spain; they warned me that I was 
threatened by consumption, that one lung 
was seriously affected already. They said 
that my best chance was prolonged resi- 
dence in some tropical climate; and it 
struck me I might try Java, where I should 
be little likely to meet with old acquaint- 
ances. People say it is a paradise too; 
if so, it was my only chance of getting a 
glimpse at heaven.” 

There was so much of sadness and of 
despair in his tone, that for the moment 
other considerations were swallowed up in 
Ralph’s compassion. It was for Camp- 
bell’s own sake, not for that of the Morays 
— if they were alive —that he pled with 
the fugitive earnestly and eloquently. 

“You may yet see another heaven than 
the Spice Islands, if you will only listen 
while still there is time. The door of re- 
treat, the way of noble reparation, is still 
open to you. But should you shut the 
door now, with your own hand and with 
your eyes open, the sufferings that have 
aged you and broken you ere now, will be 
nothing to those you will endure for the 











future. I speak it solemnly, and I know 
what I am saying. The heaven you are 
seeking in the Dutch settlements will be 
the sure foretaste of hell.” 

Mr. Leslie, it will be admitted, had put 
the case pretty strongly, and he walked 
away, leaving his words to work. He 
guessed shrewdly at the other man’s na- 
ture and feelings. He knew that after all 
Campbell had gone through, the feeling 
that he might be at the crisis of his fate 
would weigh with him more than anything. 
For long he had resigned himself to hope- 
less despondency. Ralph had shown him 
that there were still glimmerings of hope 
which might brighten into comfort again 
or be quenched in despair. And he 
believed that “ Smith ” would feel all de- 
pended on his present decision. 

Nor did those shrewd calculations de- 
ceive him. After an anxious half-hour, 
his penitent came up more cheerful than 
he had seen him before. He spoke 
humbly and quietly, yet with more of the 
air of an equal; and the prospect of re- 
tracing his steps had taken some of the 
stoop out of his shoulders. 

“I am likely to owe you something 
more than my life, Mr. Leslie. I have 
come to you for advice, or rather for in- 
structions. I put myself absolutely in 
your hands.” 

“Let me understand you,” said Ralph, 
speaking very quickly, and vainly strug- 
gling to repress his emotions. ‘“ You 
really mean to act as I shall counsel you?” 

“Ca you look in my face, Mr. Leslie, 
and doubt it? Can you be so blind as 
not to see that your prescriptions have 
done me good already. You are a tender 
sick-nurse, as I know well; but believe 
me, you are a better doctor for the mind 
diseased than for the body. My mind, 
such as it is, is made up. I go ashore at 
Penang; I go back to Glasgow; and per- 
haps it is the best pledge of my sincerity, 
that in so doing i sacrifice my life. The 
air of a Scotch jail is scarcely likely to be 
so beneficial for a consumptive as the 
breath of the cinnamon and nutmeg groves 
of the south.” 

What Campbell said was extremely 
natural; yet, after all, it was an unpleasant 
way of putting it. It made Leslie act the 
executioner, as well as the confessor and 
the judge, and sentence the victim before 
him to slow but certain death. 

Leslie might have hesitated, but he 
would not have drawn back. He had no 
idea at any cost of compromising with 
what was right, and that Campbell was 
taking the right course was evident. But 
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had he felt serious embarrassment, Camp- 
bell would have come to the rescue. 

“And should I die in prison, or in 
shame and destitution, I shall be more 
grateful to you for your advice, than for 
your help in the cabin below here. We 
understand each other, and no more need 
be said.” 

On second thoughts, however, it struck 
our friend that something more ought to 
be said. He knew little of Campbell, and 
had no strong faith in sudden conver- 
sions. That Campbell was sincere at the 
present moment he could not doubt; he 
saw that were a detective to turn up with 
a pair of handcuffs, the culprit would 
stretch out his hands with satisfaction. 
But once ashore on the wharves of Pe- 
nang, exchanging the close confinement 
of the ship for the bustle of successful 
traffic, beyond the reach of Leslie’s pres- 
ence and influence, the good resolutions 
might vanish like the visions of an ugly 
dream, and this slippery customer might 
slip through their fingers. Where so 
much was at stake, it might be safer to 
communicate with the colonial police; and 
yet, in the circumstances, such a course 
was not only ungenerous but actually out 
of the question. 

Here again the intelligent “ Mr. Smith,” 
his faculties sharpened by penitence and 
gratitude, helped his preserver out of the 
dilemma. Having repeatedly marked 
Ralph’s eyes reflectively fixed upon him, 
and as quickly diverted again on being 
observed, on one of these occasions Smith 
walked straight up to him. 

“Thanks to you, Mr. Leslie, I am in so 
much better spirits, that were it not a 
piece of impertinence, I might say, ‘A 
penny for your thoughts.’ Though, for 
the matter of that, Ican guessthem. You 
have been puzzling yourself as to what 
is to be done about me when we arrive at 
Penang.” 

Ralph blushed and stammered, but 
could not deny the impeachment. 

“Well, I will tell you what you must 
do. You must trust everything to me; 
for the best of reasons, — that you cannot 
help yourself, not to speak of your being 
fast tied by your promise. Say you de- 
liver me to the officers ; and as there are 
no warrants out against me in the settle- 
ment, | doubt whether you can doit. Say 
you detain me and have my identity 
proved, and send me back to Scotland in 
custody. Cuz bono? You see, 1 remem- 
ber something of the humanities I picked 
up at Glasgow High School. I should be 


punished, no doubt; but the bank would 
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get no pecuniary profit thereby. You 
could not betray the financial confidences 
I placed in you; and if you could, each 
dollar of my American investments is in 
the name of Van Swindel, my wife’s 
nephew. But leave me free to go and 
give myself up; | swear that I shall start 
by the first packet; that I shall make a 
clean breast of all my delinquencies to 
the liquidators; and that I shall strip my- 
self of my last shilling for their benefit. 
The only possible hitch — you see, I play 
all my cards down on the table — the only 
possible hitch is that Van Swindel should 
prove recalcitrant. But judging by the 
past, I may count on that eccentric hon- 
esty of his; and, in any case, nobody can 
influence him but I. That is the situa- 
tion, Mr. Leslie. What do you say?” 

Leslie had grasped the situation while 
Campbell was defining it. If he had any 
misgivings it would have been a mistake 
to show them; but now he felt few or 
none. 

“T take your word of honor, Mr. Camp- 
bell; and I leave everything to your honor 
and conscience. You are bound over now 
to honesty by such tremendous penalties, 
that it is far more your affair than mine or 
that of my friends. And I am assured 
that, as we say in Scotland, in spite of all 
that has come and gone, you will die the 
honest man that you used to be, and hold 
your head high hereafter if not here.” 





From The Contemporary Review, 
THE ORIGIN OF THE ALPHABET. 


Dr. ISAAC TAYLOR begins his interest- 
ing book on “ The Alphabet” by saying 
that, “if we set aside the still more won- 
derful invention of speech, the discovery 
of the alphabet may fairly be accounted 
the most difficult as well as the most fruit- 
ful of all the past achievements of the hu- 
man intellect.” But, like speech, it was 
not discovered all at once. The history 
of the alphabet, in fact, is a history of slow 
and painful growth, and every letter con- 
tains the record of its origin and transfor- 
mations as indelibly imprinted upon it as 
the records of the past history of life are 
indelibly imprinted upon the rocks. 

One of the chief lessons of Dr. Taylor’s 
book is that the history of our writing 
forms no exception to that law of develop- 
ment which modern research has found 
to preside over the destinies of the uni- 
verse. Letters are not arbitrarily in- 
vented, except in very rare instances, and 
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their forms are not arbitrarily changed, 
except on very rare occasions. And such 
inventions and changes have always been 
the preduct of analogy. The Mormon 
alphabet, which Joseph Smith averred had 
been revealed to him by an angel, was 
really a modification of English cursive 
writing, and the syllabary invented by 
Sekwoia for his Cherokee fellow-country- 
men was modelled on the characters he 
had seen in European books. The new 
characters in Mr. Pitman’s phonetic alpha- 
bet owe their existence to the letters to 
which we have been accustomed ever 
since we were children. 

If, then, no new alphabetic letters are 
ever devised, even in this inventive age 
of the world, except in imitation and after 
the analogy of the letters of our current 
alphabet, we may well ask how this alpha- 
bet itself originally came into existence. 
In other words, what was the origin of the 
alphabet which we still use, and in which 
we endeavor, however imperfectly, to ex- 
press the manifold sounds of our English 
language? 

We can trace its history back to a cer- 
tain point. The English alphabet is the 
alphabet of the Romans, and the Roman 
alphabet was the alphabet of the Greeks, 
while the Greek alphabet, as certain le- 
gends about it affirmed, was in turn de- 
rived from the Phoenicians. That these 
legends were correct has been abundantly 
proved by modern inquiry. Not only are 
the names given to the letters by the 
Greeks of Phoenician origin and practi- 
cally identical with the names given to the 
same letters in the Hebrew alphabet; we 
now know from inscriptions that the old- 
est forms of the Greek letters are more or 
less identical with the forms of the same 
letters in the oldest Phoenician texts. 
Not only is the Phoenician name of the 
first letter, aleph, “an ox,” still pro- 
nounced every time we speak of the a/pha- 
det, but we may still see in the form of our 
capital A the resemplance to the head of 
an ox which caused some old Pheenician 
schoolmaster to call it by that animal’s 
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tion. We know a good deal now about 
the Phoenicians, and we find that, although 
they were admirable adopters and improv- 
ers of other men’s arts and industries, they 
invented none of their own. They were 
intermediaries, not originative geniuses, 
and it would be strange if so wonderful 
an invention as the alphabet had formed 
the single exception to their usual char- 
acter. No traces, moreover, have been 
met with in Phoenician lands of the primi- 
tive hieroglyphs out of which the alpha- 
betic letters are supposed to have grown. 
The rude rock sculptures found in the 
neighborhood of Tyre imply a condition 
of society infinitely below that in which a 
pictorial system of writing first becomes 
possible, and it is doubtful whether they 
are not to be referred to the barbarous 
races who inhabited the country before 
the Phoenicians arrived there from the 
East. Then, again, had the * Phoenician” 
alphabet really been a Phoenician inven- 
tion, we should have expected it to con- 
tain two separate symbols for the letters 
called in Hebrew shiz and sin (sh and 5), 
as well, probably, as two symbols for the 
two gutturals still heard in Arabic, ’ayin 
and ghain, the latter of which appears in 
the names of the Canaanite towns Gomor- 
rah and Gaza. So long, however, as no 
proofs are forthcoming that the Phe- 
nicians ever used hieroglyphs or pictorial 
characters, we may safely put on one side 
the theory of the Phoenician origin of the 
alphabet. 

Another theory has lately been advanced 
by the eminent historian of Oriental an- 
tiquity, Eduard Meyer. He suggests that 
the Phoenicians received the alphabet 
from the Hittites, whose importance for 
the history of ancient culture is but just 
beginning to be understood. The Hit- 
tites, as we now know, employed a peculiar 
system of hieroglyphic writing, which 
they seem to have brought southward with 
them from Kappadokia, and they were the 
immediate neighbors of the Phcenician 
tribes. Their advance guard, indeed, had 
even occupied Kadesh on the Orontes as 


name. Thus far the history of our alpha-| well as Hamath, and, in the vicinity of 


bet is clear; like its name, it came from 
those Englishmen of the ancient world, 
the practical and adventurous traders of 
the Canaanitish coast. 


Carchemish, Hittites and Aramzans were 
mixed together in close contact. There 
are, too, certain curious resemblances be- 
tween some of the Phoenician letters and 


But was it really a Phoenician invention ? | the Hittite hieroglyphs, of which I shall 


This has sometimes been assumed on the 
strength of the names given to the letters, 
and attempts have been made to show 





speak later on; the form of the letter &, 
for instance, called Zapf, or the “ hand,” 
by the Pheenicians, has little similarity to 


that the letters may be reduced to pictures | the human hand, while it resembles very 
corresponding with the names. All anal-| remarkably the long sleeved glove with 
ogy, however, is against such an assump- | only a thumb which appears in the Hittite 
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inscriptions. But although all competent 
authorities are now inclined to believe 
that the strange syllabary once used in 
Cyprus and Asia Minor was derived from 
the Hittite hieroglyphs, Dr. Meyer has as 
yet found no one to assent to his hypoth- 
esis that the same origin must be ascribed 
to the Pheenician alphabet. Indeed, until 
the Hittite system of writing has been 
fully deciphered, the hypothesis must be 
regarded at best as a mere possibility. 

A new hypothesis has just been started 
by the Assyrian scholar, Dr. Hommel. 
He believes that the Bedouin tribes who 
bordered on the ancient monarchy of 
Babylonia acquired a knowledge of a cer- 
tain number of cuneiform characters in 
their primitive pictorial form, and gave to 
each of them, as a phonetic value, the first 
sound in the Semitic word which the char- 
acter signified when used as an ideograph. 
Thus the first letter of this Bedouin al. 
phabet was ’a, because the Semitic word 
alpu, “an ox,” began with this sound, and 
alpu, or “ox,” was the word signified by 
the Babylonian character in which Dr. 
Hommel sees the prototype of the Phe- 
nician aleph. In this way the uncultured 
wanderers of the desert effected what the 
cultured populations of Chaldaa and As- 
syria never thought of achieving — the 
creation of an alphabet. The period to 
which Dr. Hommel would assign the 
achievement is about 2000 B.c. 

It is obvious that such a theory involves 
a host of difficulties. Nomads have never 
been writers and readers, much less the 
inventors of an alphabet, and the Bed- 
ouins especially have never distinguished 
themselves for their literary tastes. While 
their settled kinsfolk and neighbors have 
occupied themselves in engraving inscrip- 
tions and composing books, they have 
been content to wander or destroy. The 
life of a “desert ranger,” in fact, offers 
little inducement to literary activity, and 
there is little in it which needs to be re- 
corded. The date, moreover, to which 
the invention of the alphabet is assigned 
is either too remote or too modern. It is 
too modern on the one side, since recent 
discoveries have shown that the origin 
and early history of Babylonian civiliza- 
tion is far older than we had fancied, and 
the cuneiform characters had lost their 
original pictorial forms centuries before 
Dr. Hommel’s date of 2000 B.c. Long 
before that, the character whéch denoted 
an ox had lost its resemblance to an ox’s 
head, and had degenerated into a mere 
group of wedge-shaped lines. On the 
other hand, the date is too remote if we 
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turn to the Pheenician alphabet itself. 
The oldest monument of it we possess is 
only of the ninth century B.C., and if it 
had already existed for a thousand years, 
it is difficult to understand how it is that 
no earlier examples of it have as yet been 
found. An alphabet, furthermore, which 
was a thousand years old would have un- 
dergone so many changes that its original 
appearance, and therefore its origin and 
connections, would be extremely difficult, 
if not impossible, to trace. 

Dr. Hommel’s theory, however, is but a 
modification of one of which Dr. Deecke 
made himself the champion a few years 
since, but which has found no acceptance 
or favor among scholars. He proposed 
to derive the Phoenician letters from the 
cuneiform syllabary of Assyria, which 
possesses over five hundred different char- 
acters. It might have been thought that 
with such a choice he would have had no 
difficulty in finding twenty-two which bore 
a resemblance to the twenty-two Pheeni- 
cian letters, especially when it is remem- 
bered that almost every Assyrian character 
has more than one phonetic value. But 
such was not the case. Dr. Deecke had 
to seek his prototypal characters among 
varieties of the cuneiform syllabary which 
differed in age and locality, and, in spite 
of all this license, was still further obliged 
to assume intermediate forms for them 
which never existed either in the cunei- 
form syllabary or in the Pheenician al- 
phabet. His attempt only proved that, 
whatever else might be the origin of the 
alphabet, it was not to be found in the 
inscriptions of Assyria and Babylonia. 

About one thing, however, scholars 
were all agreed. ‘The alphabet did not 
suddenly burst into being, like Athéné 
from the head of Zeus. It is not an in- 
vention which would occur spontaneously 
to the mind even of the most gifted genius. 
We now know something about the his- 
tory of the systems of writing used by the 
chief civilized nations of the ancient world, 
the Egyptians, the Babylonians, and the 
Chinese; and in every case we can trace 
the slow and gradual process by which 
they passed from a pictorial to an ideo- 
graphic stage, and then through a syllabic 
to a rudimentary form of alphabetic writ- 
ing. Indeed, the Babylonians and Chi- 
nese, with all their culture and originality, 
never reached the last-mentioned stage 
at all, while the Egyptians allowed all 
these various stages of growth to remain, 
stereotyped as it were, side by side. They 
never perceived the advantage of retain- 
ing only those characters which had an 
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alphabetic value, and of getting rid of the 
cumbrous machinery of syllabic charac- 
ters, of ideographs, and of determinatives. 
It required a long experience, and contact 
with those who had no prejudices in favor 
of a traditional mode of writing, to take 
this final step and regard our written sym- 
bols as representing sounds merely, and 
not ideas or things. 

Writing, at the outset, is, and must be, 
hierogly phic or pictorial. Early man was 
fond of drawing, as the child is now; and 
in the pictures of mammoths and reindeer, 
scratched with a flint tool on the bones 
found in the caves of southern France, we 
may see the beginnings of an art which 
culminated in one direction in the crea- 
tion of a system of writing. Systems of 
writing have been met with, not only 
among the civilized populations whom the 
Spaniards discovered in Central America, 
but even among a very considerable num- 
ber of barbarous and savage tribes. The 
Red Indian of America knew how to write 
letters upon bark, anda volume of prayers 
and religious hymns has actually been 
printed at Vienna in the native characters 
of the Micmacs. But these characters 
and systems of writing are always picto- 
rial; it is only where a civilization has 
lasted for along while and the people have 
been long accustomed to reading and 
writing, as among the Mayas of Central 
America, that the pictorial characters tend 
to become phonetic. Facts bear out the 
conclusion of philosophy, that writing be- 
gins with pictures. All systems of writing 
not only #zust be pictorial in their origin ; 
we find that they actually ave so. 

We cannot suppose that the Pheenician 
alphabet is any exception to this rule. 
And there is one fact connected with it 
which goes to show that it is not. The 
word a/phadvet refers us to alpha and dé¢a, 
the names of the first two letters of the 
Greek alphabet, and these again to the 
Pheenician a/eph and béth, which are still 
the names of the first two letters in He- 
brew. Now, these names signify “ox” 
and “house,” and the most probable ex- 
planation of their origin is that the Phe- 
nicians saw some likeness between the 
letters denoted by them and the pictures 
of an ox (or ox-head) and house. The 
memory of the Phoenician boy was sup- 
posed to be assisted by the analogy, just 
as in our nursery days it was supposed 
that we should learn our alphabet more 
easily if we were told that “A was an 
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sidered the letters to be of pictorial origin, 
or at least as so many pictures of things. 

If, then, we are unable to accept the 
theory which would derive the Pheenician 
letters from a selected number of hiero- 
glyphs once hypothetically used by the 
inhabitants of Canaan, we are driven to 
conclude that they were borrowed by the 
Pheenicians from some foreign system of 
writing which was still pictorial at the time 
of the borrowing or else had once been 
so. But we have already seen that the 
theories which would make this foreign 
system one of the two great systems of 
western Asia—the Babylonian and the 
Hittite — are alike untenable; and we are 
therefore driven back upon the only other 
system of writing with which the Pheeni- 
cians could have come into contact, though 
it belonged rather to Africa than to Asia. 
This is the hieroglyphic system of an- 
cient Egypt, the history of which can be 
traced by contemporaneous monuments 
for more than four thousand years. 

It is just sixty years ago that an En- 
glish writer, Sir W. Drummond, sug- 
gested the possibility-of deriving the Phe- 
nician alphabet from the alphabet of the 
hieroglyphic inscriptions, in the second 
volume of his “ Origines ; or, Remarks on 
the Origin of several Empires, States, 
and Cities.” The hieroglyphic alphabet 
had recently been deciphered by Young 
and Champollion, and, though Sir William 
Drummond adopts the tone of critical 
superiority which the adherents of the old 
learning usually assume towards pioneers 
in new fields of research, he admits on the 
whole the correctness of the great French- 
man’s conclusions. He even prints a 
comparative table of Egyptian and Phoe- 
nician characters, so far as they were 
known at the time, and asks: “ Since we 
find the Pheenician and Chaldaic letters 
frequently corresponding in form to one 
set of Egyptian characters, may we not 
thence conclude that the Phoenicians and 
Chaldzans borrowed their alphabets from 
the Egyptians, in copying each of their 
letters from a hieroglyph, and in choosing 
the particular homophon of which the fig- 
ure was most suitable to their purposes?” 

To this question Drummond is “in- 
clined to answer in the negative.” He 
could not bring himself to dismiss his 
“priests of Hammon” and “ postdiluvian 
Tsabaists,” and accordingly argues that 


all three alphabets — Egyptian, Pheeni- 
cian, and Chaldaic, by which he means 
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From this the Egyptians, Chal- 


baists.” 
dzans, and Pheenicians “* made a choice 
of the hieroglyphs from which they formed 


their letters.”” Hence the “ Chaldaic,” or 
square Hebrew, and’ Pheenician letters 
are referred, in many instances, to differ- 
ent pictorial originals, as well as the hie- 
ratic or cursive forms of the Egyptian 
alphabet, the square Hebrew a/epf, for 
example, being declared to represent “a 
branch,” while the aleph of the Pheeni- 
cian inscriptions is traced back to the 
orthodox head of an ox. 

We must remember that when Drum- 
mond wrote his book, the monuments 
which have yielded us the earlier forms 
of the Pheenician letters were still un 
discovered, while the relationship between 
the Phoenician and the square Hebrew 
characters had not as yet been proved. 
It is therefore instructive to find him as- 
suming the same amount of difference 
between the forms of the Phoenician and 
square Hebrew letters as between those 
of the Phoenician and Egyptian charac 
ters. It suggests that just as the gulf be- 
tween Phcenician and square Hebrew has 
been filled up by the discovery of inscrip- 
tions containing intermediate forms of 
characters, so the gulf which still exists 
between Phoenician and Egyptian will be 
similarly filled up by the discovery of older 
Pheenician texts than those at present 
known to us. We are, in fact, brought 
back to the same point as that at which 
our examination of the possible sources of 
the Phoenician alphabet had brought us — 
the point, namely, that its origin must be 
sought in Egypt. 

This, indeed, is no new doctrine. It 
had been affirmed by the Pheenician his- 
torian, Sanchuniathon, and repeated by 
Plato, by Diod6éros, by Plutarch, and by 
Tacitus. Tacitus declares that the Egyp- 
tians considered themselves the inventors 
of writing, and “ from them it was carried 
to Greece by the Pheenicians by the aid 
of their maritime supremacy, who thus 
gained the glory ot having discovered 
what they had really only received.” But 
the doctrine met with little tavor in mod- 
ern times. Even Sir William Drummond, 
as we have seen, contents himself with 
Stating it: he does not venture to adopt it 
himself. “The entire glory,” says Dr. 
Isaac Taylor, “of this great discovery 


[of the origin of the Phoenician alphabet] | 


is due to the genius of a French Egyp- 
tologist, Emanuel de Rougé. The first 
account of his investigations was given in 
apaper read before the Académie des 
Inscriptions in the year 1859. A meagre 
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summary of his results was published at 
the time in the ‘Comptes rendus,’ but by 
some mischance the MS. itself was lost, 
and has never been recovered. M. de 
Rougé’s intention of rewriting the whole 
essay was unfortunately never carried out. 
After his death the rough draft of the 
original memoir was found among his pa- 
pers, and at last, after a delay of fifteen 
years, was edited, completed, and given to 
the world by the filial piety of M. Jacques 
de Rougé, the worthy son of a worthy 
father. This epoch-making work — the 
first attempt to treat the problem in the 
modern scientific method — may be said 
to have made possible, at last, a history of 
the alphabet.” 

De Rougé started with the assumption 
that if the Phoenician alphabet were bor- 
rowed from Egypt, it must have been bor- 
rowed, not from the hieroglyphs of the 
public monuments, but from the hieratic 
or running hand of every-day use, and, 
furthermore, that the prototypes of its 
twenty-two letters must be sought, not 
among the multitudinous characters of 
Egyptian writing, but among the selected 
few which were employed alphabetically. 
The object of his memoir was to show 
that the forms of these letters corre- 
sponded most remarkably with the forms 
of the hieratic characters which a com- 
parison of proper names proved to have 
the same phonetic values. The hieratic 
form of the letter #2, for example, bears a 
striking resemblance to that of the Phe- 
nician M. Itis really a degenerated pic- 
ture of an owl, which was called m#/ag in 
Egyptian, and was accordingly chosen to 
represent the sound of #. Little else be- 
sides the two ears and wing of the bird 
can be traced in the hieratic and Pheeni- 
cian letters, and it is just these two ears 
which still survive in every M we write. 
Equally striking is the likeness between 
the hieratic for v and the Phoenician w. 
Here the original hieroglyph was the 
horned cerastes, and it is again the horns 
which maintain their existence in our F. 
Step by step we are able to trace the grad- 
ual changes which have transformed the f 
of the old-Egyptian running hand into the 
J of our own cursive. 

De Rougé’s theory, imperfectly as it 
was announced, at once gained the sup- 
port of a large number of competent schol- 
ars. It was not, however, wholly free 
from difficulties. In the first place, its 
author hampered himself by a historical 
assumption. He assumed that the adop- 
tion of the hieratic alphabet by the Phe- 
nicians must have taken place when 
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northern Egypt was under the rule of 
the Semitic Hyksos, or shepherd kings. 
From an early period the Delta had been 
the resort of numerous Asiatic settlers. 
So numerous, indeed, did they become 
that, as Ebers long ago pointed out, they 
gave their name to the whole district. 
“The coast land of Caphtor,” of which 
we read in the Old Testament, is simply 
the coast land of the Delta. The Pheeni- 
cians were called Kefa by the Egyptians, 
and their country Keft, so that Caphtor is 
merely Keft-ur, or “greater Phoenicia,” 
another Phoenicia inhabited by Pheeni- 
cians who had found in it a larger and 
more fertile country than that of Canaan. 
Caphtor, in fact, was to the Pheenicians 
of Canaan what Magna Grecia was in 
later days to the Greeks of Hellas. In 
the age of the Hyksos, therefore, when 
the throne of the Pharaohs was occupied 
by those who were allied in blood and 
language to themselves, the Phoenicians 
would necessarily have been brought into 
close contact with the culture and wisdom 
of the Egyptians. They were essentially 
a commercial people, and their colonies 
were established for the sake of trade. 
But they must soon have discovered that 
trade requires some kind of written rec- 
ord, and we need not be surprised, there- 
fore, if they made an effort to learn that 
mysterious instrument of intercourse with 
which their neighbors had been acquainted 
for untold centuries. But, with the prac- 
tical spirit which always characterized 
them, they borrowed no more than they 
wanted for carrying on mercantile trans- 
actions. They went to school among the 
Egyptians, not that they might become 
scribes or study books, but in order that 
they might increase their profits and ex- 
tend theirtrade. Accordingly, they threw 
away the antiquated lumber of ideographs 
and syllabic characters which the Egyp- 
tian scribes preserved with so much rev- 
erential care, and borrowed only just what 
was sufficient for their purpose —the 
small group of symbols which from time 
immemorial had been used by the Egyp- 
tians as alphabetic letters. 

Now, it is obvious that this borrowing 
might have taken place at any time after 
the settlement of the Pheenicians in Egypt 
and the opening of their trade with the 
Egyptians. There is no reason why we 
should confine it to the period of the 
Hyksos. Indeed, there is one fact which 
tells against such an assumption. We 
find that the Hyksos princes very soon 
adopted all the manners and arts of the 
native kings, not excluding the traditional 
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mode of writing in its fullentirety. Their 
names were written in the ordinary hiero- 
glyphic form, and one of the few mathe- 
matical treatises of ancient Egypt which 
have been preserved to us was composed 
for the court of a Hyksos sovereign. On 
the other hand, the intercourse between 
the Egyptians and the Phoenicians as- 
sumed larger proportions and a more ac- 
tive character after the Asiatic campaigns 
of the eighteenth dynasty. Phoenicians 
of Canaan are depicted on the walls of 
Theban tombs bearing their offerings of 
gold and curiously moulded vases to the 
Egyptian Pharaohs, while the Egyptians 
begin to imitate Phoenician habits and 
use Phoenician words. Hence, in seek- 
ing the most probable period at which 
the Egyptian alphabet could have been 
handed on to the Pheenicians, there is no 
reason why we should go back to the re- 
mote epoch of the Hyksos; the age of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth dynasties 
(1700-1250 B.C.) would serve equally well. 

De Rougé’s hypothesis had to encoun- 
ter yet another difficulty. The oldest 
Pheenician monuments with which he was 
acquainted were comparatively late. The 
Moabite stone of King Mesha, the con- 
temporary of Ahab, had not yet been dis- 
covered, the Jewish inscription in the 
tunnel of the Siloam Pool was still un- 
known, and the dedication by King Hi- 
ram to the Baal of Lebanon, believed by 
some to be of the tenth century before 
our era, was still lying buried in the soil 
of Cyprus. His comparisons were based 
on the forms of the Pheenician letters on 
the sarcophagus of the Sidonian prince 
Eshmunazar, which belongs at the earli- 
est to the fifth century B.c. Between this 
period and the latest at which the Egyp- 
tian letters could have been borrowed 
the interval was enormous, allowing such 
transformations in the borrowed charac- 
ters as might render the recognition of 
their prototypes almost impossible. 

But it was just this second difficulty — 
a difficulty which arose from the nature of 
his materials, and was not, like the first, 
of his own creation — that has furnished 
De Rougé’s theory with its best confir- 
mation. If it were true, the discovery of 
older documents would tend to fill up the 
gap between the Egyptian and the Phe- 
nician forms of the letters by furnishing 
forms which bore an increasing resem- 
blance to their prototypes the older they 
were; if it was not true, the gap would 
remain as great as ever. Now, no one 
can examine the tables of alphabets given 
by Dr. Taylor without seeing that the 
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earlier forms of the Pheenician letters 
discovered since the appearance of De 
Rougé’s memoir approach their supposed 
originals more nearly than those with 
which he had to work. The older the 
form the more it resembles its hieratic 
equivalent. No doubt, the resemblance 
in several instances is still far from ex- 
act, but this must necessarily be the case 
as long as our most ancient Pheenician 
text is still separated by at least four cen- 
turies from the period to which the origin 
of the Phoenician alphabet must be as- 
signed. The only wonder is, that the 
resemblances should be as close and nu 
merous as they are. 

But, it will be asked, if we are to accept 
the Egyptian origin of the Phoenician let- 
ters, how can we explain the names by 
which those letters have been immemori- 
ally known? The first letter is not ahom, 
“an eagle,” as it was in Egyptian, but 
aleph, “an ox;” the thirteenth is not 
milag, “an owl,” but mém, “ water.” 
We may still, if we will, see the two horns 
of the cerastes in our F; but its Phe- 
nician name, waw, had noconnection with 
a serpent. We need not, however, look 
very far for an explanation of the fact. 
The nursery rhyme I have before alluded 
to will show how easily new names may 
attach themselves to the symbols of the 
alphabet. “The Russian letters, which 
were borrowed in the ninth century from 
the Greek alphabet, have lost the familiar 
Greek appellations, and bear new names 
significant in Slavonic speech. Thus the 
letter dis not called deta but dbuki, which 
means a “ beech,” while @ has lost the 
old name of delta, and has acquired that 
of dobro, “an oak.” The Scandinavian 
runes, which were derived at an earlier 
period from the Greek alphabet, have also 
been systematically renamed. So, again, 
the Roman uncials, which constitute the 
Irish Bethluisnion alphabet, received 
Keltic tree-names ; while in another Irish 
alphabet, which is called the Bobeloth, 
the names are taken from the Bible his- 
tory.” All that the names of the Phe- 
nician letters can teach us is, that at the 
time they were given the letters had lost 
all resemblance to the original pictures 
from which they were derived. But this 
was already the case with their hieratic 
prototypes. 

Several years ago I suggested that, be- 
fore receiving the new alphabet from their 
brethren of the Delta, the Phcenicians of 
Canaan had been acquainted with the Hit- 
tite hieroglyphs, which we know to have 
been used in their immediate neighbor- 





| hood. One of the peculiarities of these 
| hieroglyphs is the frequent employment 
of the heads of animals, more especially 
the ox. It is therefore conceivable that 
the likeness to the heads of an ox and a 
camel seen by the Pheenicians in the first 
and third letters of their alphabet was due 
to their previous familiarity with the Hit- 
tite system of writing. It is, at any rate, 
noticeable that, whereas the letters yod 
and kaph, which mean “the hand,” bear 
but little resemblance in their earliest 
forms to the human hand, they are (as I 
have already stated) remarkably like the 
gloved hand which appears in the Hittite 
inscriptions. However this may be, the 
namers of the letters do not seem to have 
been in a very advanced stage of culture. 
The names denote just such objects as 
would be the first to occur to the minds 
of the modern fe//ahin of Syria. 

Are the names of the letters the only 
element of originality contributed by the 
Pheenicians to the alphabet which bears 
their name? Lenormant and Dr. Taylor 
would answer no, and with a_ good 
show of reason. The Pheenicians, in 
common with the rest of their Semitic 
kinsfolk, possessed a sound which was 
unknown to the Egyptians, and for which, 
therefore, the Egyptian alphabet did not 
provide a a symbol. This was the gut- 
turalized ’ayin. ’Ayin signifies the “ eye,” 
and is represented bya small circle, which 
in its oldest forms assumes the oval shape 
of aneye. We look in vain in the Egyp- 
tian alphabet for anything corresponding 
to it, and consequently we are justified in 
concluding that the symbol, like the sound 
which it expressed, was of purely native 
origin. The one letter which we are un- 
able to trace to a hieratic prototype is 
thus the one letter which denotes a non- 
Egyptian sound. Can a better verifica- 
tion be desired of the truth of De Rougé’s 
theory? 

It may, perhaps, be thought that so 
purely speculative a question as the origin 
of the Phoenician alphabet is not worth the 
time and labor that have been bestowed 
upon it. But, besidesits historical inter- 
est, the question has a certain amount of 
psychological importance. It is one more 
illustration of that doctrine of development 
which has at last solved so many of the 
problems bequeathed to us by the think- 
ers of the past. The creation of the 
alphabet has not been the work of one 
generation or of one people. It has 
needed centuries of slow and gradual 
growth, and the contact of different races. 





The Egyptians, to whom it was originally 
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due, were too much overshadowed by the 
traditions of ancient learning. and the 
prejudices of early habit to take the final 
step, and boldly etface all records of the 
several stages by which the primitive pic- 
ture-writing passed into an alphabetic 
notation of sounds. Like the modern 
English, who refuse to part with their un- 
phonetic spelling, they could not find it in 
their hearts to break so entirely with the 
literature and education of the past. That 
was a revolution reserved for an alien col- 
ony of merchants, with no reverence for 
Egyptian antiquity or care for Egyptian 
wisdom. The Egyptian was destined 
never to gather the final fruits of his toil 
and sagacity; others entered into the har- 
vest that he hadsown. The true inventor 
of the alphabet lost even the glory of the 
invention; his claim toit is even now dis- 
puted, and the alphabet bears the name 
of that unoriginative, unimaginative, but 
highly practical people who appropriated 
the results of his labor. 

The process of development by which 
the primitive pictures of the dwellers by 
the Nile eventually became the letters of 
the alphabet was repeated after the alpha- 
bet had passed into the possession of the 
Pheenicians. It spread, probably, through 
Canaan in two directions, the southern 
Canaanites employing aform of their own, 
while another form was in use among the 
Pheenicians of the north. Kirjath-Sepher, 
or “ Book-town,” was one of the cities oc- 
cupied by the children of Judah, and the 
annals of the Tyrian kingdom were re- 
corded from an early period. Mesha, the 
king of Moab, carved the history of his 
revolt from Israel on a stone which all 
might see and read; and the shapes of 
the letters in the Jewish inscription of the 
Siloam tunnel prove that in the time of 
the kings the inhabitants of Jerusalem 
were already accustomed to write on rolls 
of papyrus or skin. But it was not only 
to their immediate neighbors and kins- 
folk that the Phoenicians communicated 
their treasure. Their traders carried it to 
the islands and coasts of Greece along 
with the clay vases and embroidered robes 
which they bartered to the half-barbarous 
tribes of the west in return for slaves and 
the purple fish. Greek legend preserved 
to the last the tradition that the alphabet 
had been the gift of Kadmos, the Phe- 
nician “from the east,’ who was wor- 
shipped even on Hellenic shores as the 
serpent god of Tyre. It was more es- 
pecially with the Phoenician colony at 
Thebes that the gift was associated, 
though there were some who wished to 
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connect it also with Palamédés or Baal- 
Khamman, the god of the Pheenician set- 
tlers in the Bay of Nauplia. Neither 
Thebes nor Nauplia, however, was the 
spot where the alphabet of Phoenicia first 
became the alphabet of Greece. Early 
inscriptions make it pretty clear that this 
was the island of Théra. The volcanic 
island of Théra, like its neighbor Mélos, 
had long been a haunt of the busy sons 
of Canaan. The volcanic soil was excel- 
lent for the potter’s trade, and both islands 
had accordingly been occupied by Pheeni- 
cian settlers from an early period. It is 
in Théra that we find the serpent god 
Kadmos sculptured on the rocks, and it is 
in Théra also that we find the oldest speci- 
mens of Greek writing. The alphabet is 
but little changed from that which meets 
us on the Moabite stone, and when we 
remember the geographical distance of 
the two localities, the A2gean Sea and the 
land of Moab, as well as the fact that the 
alphabets of both were derived from the 
same centre, it is difficult not to conclude 
that the oldest inscriptions of Théra be- 
long to much the same date as the inscrip- 
tion of Mesha —- that is to say, the ninth 
century before our era.* 

It was some time yet before the new 
alphabet found its way to the mainland of 
Greece. The evidence of the Karian in- 
scriptions which | have copied at Abydos 
and elsewhere leads me to believe that it 
was first transported by the Dorians of 
Théra to their brethren in Rhodes and 
the opposite coast of Asia Minor. Atany 
rate, it was through contact with a sylla- 
bary which was used in Asia Minor and 
Kypros, and had probably been derived 
from the Hittite hieroglyphs, that the 
Greek alphabet took its Hellenic shape by 
the addition of four new characters (4, x, », 
and v). From Asia Minor it spread east- 
ward and westward. The merchant princes 
of Milétos carried it to Sindpé and Phry- 
gia, the potters of Korinth stamped it on 
their vessels, and Eubcoean traders made it 
known to the nations of the west. But, 


* Dr. Taylor considers that the final a which distin- 
guishes the names of so many of the Greek letters is 
the ** emphatic aleph”’ of Aramaic, indicating that the 
Greeks derived their alphabet rather from an Aramzan 
than from a purely Phaenician source, and he refers to 
me in support of the opinion. I no longer, however, 
believe the view to be tenable; indeed, an analysis of 
the Greek names of the letters shows that it cannot be 
so. ‘Thus the names of twoof the letters in the Hebrew 
alphabet, mém and résh, have been cited in proof of 
their Aramaic origin. But the Greek name of one of 
them, 4d, represents an earlier r/dsa, according to the 
laws of Greek phonology, and védsh would be exactly 
| the Hebrxo-Pheoenician form of vésh ; while in place of 
| mem we have mu, assimilated to xz for nux (like zéta 
| for zayzn, assimilated to é¢a and thé¢a). 
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meanwhile, great changes had come over 
it. Not only had new letters been added 
to it and old letters dropped, but phonetic 
values were altered and the shapes of the 
letters themselves transformed. Hence 
arose a great variety of alphabets belong- 
ing to different ages and localities, and 
presenting such well-marked distinctions 
as to make it possible for the epigraphist 
to refer an inscription to its exact locality 
and its approximate age without any other 
aid than the forms of the letters it con- 
tains. It was not until about 400 B.c.. 
when the local dialects began to yield to 
the “common” Greek of literary Athens, 
that the local alphabets also fell into dis- 
use and were superseded by the common 
“Tonic” alphabet of twenty-four letters. 
The archonship of Eukleidés, the year 
after the capture of Athens by Lysander, 
marks the final adoption of the Ionic alpha- 
bet in the public documents of Attika and 
the extinction of the old form of writing. 
The Eubeeic alphabet was the source of 
all those which were employed in Italy. 
At one time it was supposed that the 
Etruscan alphabet was derived from some 
other of the alphabets of Greece, but 
modern research has now demonstrated, 
to use the words of Dr. Taylor, “that all 
the Italic alphabets were developed on 
Italian soil out of a single primitive type.” 
Dr. Taylor himself would regard the Eu- 
beean colony of Cumz as the original 
home of this primitive type; others see 
in the Khalkidic colonies of Sicily more 
probable centres of its diffusion. On 
whichever side the truth may lie, the 
fact remains that the alphabets of Italy, 
whether Latin, Umbrian, or Etruscan, all 
emanated alike from Eubca, however 
much they came to differ from one an- 
other after their adoption by the popula- 
tions which have given them their names. 
It is only the Messapian alphabet in the 
south-eastern corner of the peninsula that 
forms an exception to the common rule. 
In the struggle for existence the Latin 
alphabet alone survived among its Italian 
compeers, and was carried by the exten- 
sion of the Roman Empire through the 
length and breadth of western Europe. 
Most of our modern European alphabets 
are its direct offspring. It is only in 
eastern Europe, more especially in Rus- 
sia, that its Greek mother and subsequent 
rival has stood its ground, and even there 
the present century has witnessed the tri- 
umph of the Roman characters in Sla- 
vonic countries over alphabets of Greek 
origin. It is possible that a time will 
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come when the Roman characters will 
triumph likewise even over alphabets 
which claim their descent from the Phe- 
nician parent of the Greek alphabet itself. 
It is no longer doubtful that the immense 
majority, if not the whole, of the alpha- 
bets used in the East are descended, like 
the alphabets of the West, from the alpha- 
bet of Phoenicia. We can trace the suc- 
cessive gradations by which the letters of 
the inscriptions of Mesha or the Siloam 
tunnel became the flowing characters of 
Palmyrene epigraphy and the running 
hand of Aramaic papyri, and from the 
Palmyrene characters it is but a slight 
step to the square Hebrew of the modern 
Jews. Even the Neskhi or Arabic alpha- 
bet, which, in spite of its manifold imper- 
fections, has been made the vehicle of 
Persian and Turkish literature as well as 
of the thoughts of the vast Arabic-speak- 
ing world, can be shown to have the same 
origin, like the Syriac, which was the par- 
ent of the vertically written Mongolian and 
Mantchu. In fact, it is difficult to find 
any alphabet which cannot be affiliated to 
the Phoenician, widely different as the 
two may have become both in the forms 
of the letters and in the values that they 
bear. Intermediate forms are continually 
being discovered, which bridge over the 
enormous distances and explain the transi- 
tions that time and space have effected, 
Even the Devanagari alphabet of San- 
skrit, whatever disputes there may be as to 
its exact pedigree, is generally allowed to 
be of Phoenician origin. With the excep- 
tion of the cuneiform alphabet of the an- 
cient Persians, and possibly one or two 
more which may yet lurk in obscure cor- 
ners of the world, all the alphabets of 
which we know are derived, ultimately, 
from a single source. Utterly diverse as 
they are in their latest forms, the zealous 
enthusiasm of palzographists and inscrip- 
tion-hunters has succeeded in restoring 
them to their earlier shapes, in filling up 
the intervals which separate them from 
each other, and in showing that they are 
all but the manifold developments of a 
single germ. The history of the alphabet, 
in short, like the history of its origin, is 
but an illustration of the doctrine of evo- 
lution on a large and easily tested scale. 
“Scientific palzography,” to use again 
the words of Dr. Taylor, “rests on the 
assumption that no alphabetic changes 
are ever accidental or arbitrary, as was 
formerly assumed, but are the result of 
evolution taking place in accordance with 


fixed laws.” 
A. H. SAYCE. 
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From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
IRISH SHOOTINGS. 

In the month of November, 1883, I was 
on a visit to a relative who lived in a re- 
mote district in the south-west of Ireland; 
and as my host was an invalid and his two 
sons were at school, I was thrown pretty 
much on my own resources for amuse- 
ment. One morning I started after break- 
fast with a couple of dogs to explore a 
distant coo, or mountain valley, where I 
was promised the chance of five or six 
brace of woodcock, and the certainty of a 
fine view of the surrounding hills and dis- 
tant sea. 

The morning was dark and lowering, 
but the barometer stood high, and there 
did not seem to be any danger of rain. I 
found the coom more distant than I had 
expected, and also lost a good deal of time 
in looking for snipe in a promising bog 
which lay a little off my road. The birds 
were wild, and the bogs so full of water 
after recent rains that | could not get near 
them; as a countryman whom I met in- 
formed me, “Ye won’t get widin the 
screech of a jackass of them, for ye makes 
as much nize asa steamer paddlin’ through 
all that wather;” so I abandoned the 
chase after securing three or four couple. 
The man was friendly, and seemed in- 
clined for a talk. 

‘*Where are ye goin’ now, yer honor? 
if I might make so bould,” he asked as I 
turned away. 

“I’m going up to Coomeana,” I replied. 

“Why thin? What to do there, yer 
honor, might I ax, if it’s plazin’ to ye?” 

“To look for a cock. Are there any 
about ?” 

“Cocks is it, why wouldn’t they? 
Begor, it do be crawlin’ wid them some- 
times. Ye wouldn’t have the laste taste 
of tibbacky about ye, yer honor? I hadn’t 
a shough (pull) of the pipe wid three days, 
and I’m just starved for the want of it.” 

“ All right,” said I, “Here you are,” 
and I pulled out my tobacco pouch and 
gave him a couple of ounces of cavendish. 
He bit it with the air of a connoisseur, 
and his not very attractive countenance 
brightened. 

“Oh, glory!” said he, “why thin long 
life to you!” and he “let,” as he would 
have expressed it, “a lep out himself,” 
and sitting down on a stone proceeded to 
charge an almost stemless dhudheen with- 
out loss of time. I wished him good. 
morning, whistled to the dogs and went 
my way. 

Presently I heard the steps of one run- 
ning behind me, and turning back was 
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When he 
overtook me, he civilly removed his pipe, 
which was now all aglow, and after eying 
it lovingly, said, — 

“Whisper, yer honor. 
sthrange gintleman that’s stoppin’ wid 
Misther Bourke over yondher ?” 


aware of my friend pursuing. 


Ye’ll be the 


“Yes,” I replied. “ What of that?” 

“Qh, nothin’ at all, sir. 1 thought so 
meself, The byes (boys) were tellin’ me 
that ye was the civil gintleman to the poor 
people, and that ye has great nature, and 
so | finds ye, be Job. And” —after a 
pause, “ye’re goin’ up Coomeana afther 
the cocks? Well, good sport to yer honor” 
— another pause. ‘“ Don’t ye be out too 
late. Them mountains is lonesome about 
nightfall,” he added musingly. 

“Oh, I’m not afraid of the fairies,” I 
replied. 

“ Whisht, sir,” said he, this time with 
real concern. “’Tisn’t looky (lucky) to 
be talkin’ of the good people,” touching 
his hat, “out in these bogs. ’Tisn’t thim 
I manes at all, only ye know,” said he in- 
sinuatingly, “the little mountain paths is 
crass (cross, difficult) to a sthranger, and 
ye might lose yer way or fall into a bog- 
hole. That’s a purty gun ye has,” said 
he admiringly; “does she scatter well 
now ?” 

“* No, I should hope not,” said I. 

“ Och, that’s a pity,” he replied; for an 
Irish peasant not being generally a good 
shot, except at landlords, policemen, and 
such big game, his ideal of a shot-gun is a 
weapon which will scatter well, and give 
him most chances. 

* Well, good-evenin’ to yer honor, and 
good look anyways,” and as I was turning 
away he added carelessly, “Don’t ye be 
out too late.” 

I thought his manner strange, but did 
not attach any significance to his warning. 
Mr. Bourke was on fair terms with his 
tenants, and though the times were trou- 
blous he had never even received a threat- 
ening letter; besides I was known to be 
a stranger, with no stake in the country, 
and was also, as my friend said, a favorite 
with the boys. 

It was a weary way up the mountain- 
side and the afternoon was well advanced 
before I reached my destination. The 
view down the mountain gorge was very 
fine, and under a fair sky, with the hill- 
sides in alternate light and shadow, must 
have been magnificent. But as I saw it 
then, range after range stretched away in 
gloomy loneliness to the ocean, which lay 
dull and leaden some miles away, with a 
hooker or coasting craft, dark and solitary, 
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lying becalmed or at anchor close in shore. 
I did not, however, waste time in studying 
the view, for I soon came upon the birds, 
though this was certainly not one of the 
days quoted by my friend below, when the 
place was “crawlin’ with them.” They 
lay close too; and as Irish dogs are gen- 
erally better at snipe than cock, and there 
was no wind, they often got up behind me, 
making me lose much time in following 
them; so that the evening was closing in 
before I had shot more than four couple, 
and as my host had told me not to show 
my face with less than six, I determined 
to bestir myself, and calling the dogs I 
started for a little valley about half a mile 
away into which I had marked several 
birds, and which I had been told before 
starting was the surest find on the moun- 
tain. 

This valley was not more than half a 
mile away, as the crow flies; but then I 
am not a crow, and I had to go up one 
little hill and down another, and to make 
a long circuit round a shaking bog, so that 
by the time I had got to my hunting- 
ground, and had shot one bird, the night 
was coming on apace; and to make mat- 
ters worse, a mist Came sweeping up from 
the sea, which grew thicker every instant, 
so that when I at last made up my mind 
to turn my face homewards, I was at a 
loss which way to turn it. 

The hilltops were by this time hidden 
in mist, so that in the fading light I could 
make out no landmarks. 1 knew that the 
wind had sprung up from seaward, but it 
was very light, and seemed shifty and un- 
certain. I hit at last upon a path, which 
seemed like that by which I had come up; 
but after following it for more than a mile, 
it led me to a brawling stream, which I 
had not met before, and I began to sus- 
pect that I had been following it away 
from home instead of homewards. 

I then tried back for a mile and a half 
or more, by which time it was nearly dark, 
and then I lost the path altogether. 1 
took a pull at my flask, and ate the remains 
of a piece of oat-cake which I| had brought 
with me in the morning. I called the 
dogs and spoke to them, and encouraged 
them to make a show of their wonderful 
instinct and lead me home; but they only 
sat on their tails, and whimpered and 
shivered, looking at me sadly, as though 
to ask why I had got them into such a 
mess. 

I shouted and shouted but no answer 
came back upon the wind. I was tired 
and wet and wretched; so I lit my pipe, 
which gave me some little comfort, and 
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made up my mind to walk on till I came 
somewhere, or till I found a convenient 
heap of stones, which would give me some 
shelter from the wind and now thickly 
falling rain, till morning. 

The moon would not rise for some 
hours, so there was no use in waiting for 
her. I therefore plodded on slowly, tak- 
ing comfort from the thought that things 
could not be worse, as I brought to mind 
the great poet’s words, * The worst is not, 
as long as we can say, This is the worst.” 
But soon I found my mistake; for after 
walking about another mile I put my foot 
into a hole and fell and wrenched my 
ankle, so that walking, which was before 
only tiring, now became painful, and hav- 
ing come to a good high cairn of those 
great ice-borne boulders so common in the 
south and west, I crept into a hollow be- 
tween two of them, and, with the dogs 
lying close beside me for warmth and 
company, soon dozed off to sleep, being 
very weary. 

I may have slept for an hour or more, 
when I was awakened by the barking of 
one of the dogs. He was seated on a 
hillock outside, barking, and looking into 
the distance, where I could see nothing, 
though the rain had ceased and the stars 
were now shining. But I soon discovered 
that he was answering another dog, for 
after listening intently I heard in the dis- 
tance, far below me, that measured yaf, 
yap, yap, followed by intervals of silence, 
which is so hard to bear when one wants 
to sleep, and the watch-dog’s dishonest 
bark either “bays the whispering wind,” 
or holds distant converse with a neighbor. 
So I got up, and though my ankle was 
swollen and painful, I girded myself and 
went my way, guided by the sound. After 
stumbling wearily along, and falling many 
times, I at last arrived at what seemed to 
be a farmhouse of the better sort, through 
the window of which I saw with great joy 
a cheerful fire blazing. 

The dog which had led me thither was 
seated on a dunghill outside the door, and 
was soon waging fierce battle with both 
my dogs, and the noise which they made, 
and my cries whilst striving to part them, 
soon roused the inmates. The door was 
opened, and a girl’s voice was heard call- 
ing, “ Taypot, Taypot, ye blaggard, come 
in out of that!”’ whilst a deeper voice in 
the background asked, — 

“Who’s there? Come in whoever ye 
are, in the name of God.” 

The girl who was standing at the door 





started back on seeing the gun, but being 
aware of “the smell-dogs,” as our Ameri- 
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can cousins call them, and noting my 
sporting gear, she said in a pleasant voice, 
“Come in out of the could, sir, sure it’s 
late ye’re out. Och! ’Tis desthroyed with 
the wet ye are. He’s lame too, the cray- 
ture,’ she added kindly. “Is it the way 
ye hurted yerself, sir?” 

“Put a chair for the gintleman, Mary. 
Have ye no manners?” said an old man 
who was crouching on a settle in the ingle 
nook. “I can’t stir meself, sir,” he added; 
“I’m fairly bate wid the rheumatism. 
Maybe ’tis the way ye got lost on the 
mountain, sir? I seen the fog comin’ up 
and ’tisn’t the first time I seen that same 
to happen to a gintleman in that very 
shpot. That mountain is very vinimous 
to them that isn’t weil acquainted wid 
it.” 

So I told him my tale and asked him if 
I could stop for the night, for he let me 
know that Mr. Bourke’s house was “a 
matther of seven Irish mile away,” and he 
replied, — 

“Why then to be sure! and welcome, 
only it’s a poor place for the likes of yer 
honor, but if ye’re any relation of Misther 
Bourke ye can’t help bein’ a rale gintle- 
man, and ye won’t mind it. ’Tis only 
them half sirs and the likes that’s con- 
thrdry in themselves, and that the divil 
himself couldn’t plaze; and Mary, sure 
his honor will be hungry, small blame to 
him! We’ll have the praties biled in a 
brace of shakes, and a rasher of bacon, 
and a basin of milk; sure that’s betther 
than the hunger anyways, though ’tisn’t 
what ye’re used to.” 

Here I may remark that the Irish peas- 
ant is essentially a well-bred person, and 
might set an example of good manners to 
many who look upon themselves as his 
social superiors. An Irishman, even of 
the poorest, will give you the shelter of 
his roof and all that his poor house con- 
tains with perfect hospitality, and with a 
true welcome, and having once and for all 
apologized for the shortcomings of his 
ménage, will not (as he considers it) insult 
your good feeling by further excuses; but 
will take it for granted that you will ac- 
cept the best which he can give you, be it 
good or bad, in the same kindly spirit in 
which he offers it. 

It was not very long before I was sit- 
ting down to a smoking dish of excellent 
potatoes, and an appetizing rasher, which 
Mary deftly cooked, having learned (as 
she informed me) cooking and other ac- 
complishments at the convent school. 
Now that I had time to look at her, I dis- 
covered that she was an uncommonly 





handsome and attractive girl, about nine- 
teen years of age, dark-haired, with large, 
merry, blue eyes, “put in with a dirty 
finger” —a distinctly Spanish type of 
face and figure, such as you meet now 
and then in the west and south, in re- 
markable contrast to the aboriginal type, 
which it must be confessed, is the reverse 
of attractive. It is strange how traces of 
the old Spanish connection crop up, and 
how the young people sometimes “ throw 
back” to the southern ancestor. One 
also lights upon other links of the broken 
chain now and then, in out-of-the-way 
places. Thus to my great surprise I hap- 
pened on a little boy not long ago in a 
southern county whose Christian name 
was Alfonso, though his surname was 
only Egan. His parents told me that he 
was Called after his great-grandfather, but 
they had no tradition of any Spanish con- 
nection, and of a truth they bore no out- 
ward token of any such strain of foreign 
blood. 

Mary’s father, too, was to all appear- 
ancea Celt. He was a big, black bearded 
man, well past middle age. He must have 
been a strong, able man in his day, but 
he now seemed bowed down with pain 
and sickness. The family consisted, in 
addition to these two, of an active, bright- 
eyed boy about thirteen years of age, two 
younger children, and a stout, red-legged 
servant maid. 

Alter I had finished a hearty meal, sea- 
soned with the best of sauce, I produced 
my flask, into which I had dipped but 
modestly, and Mary having brought 
glasses and the “ matarials,” I proceeded 
to mix a couple of stiff tumblers for her 
father and myself; and having persuaded 
him after due apology to join me in a pipe, 
we drew round the blazing fire of turf and 
bog-deal into the cosy ingle nook, and 
laid ourselves out for a chat. 

The old man seemed delighted to break 
the monotony of his life by conversation 
with a stranger, and I interested them all 
by giving them an account of the United 
States, where I had been travelling a short 
time before, and to which many of their 
relations and friends had emigrated. Then 
we began to talk about the state of the 
country, concerning which they were much 
more reticent. 

“It was purty quiet in these parts, glory 
be to God!” said the old man, “though 
i’m tould there’s bad work elsewhere.” 

He said his own farm was a good one, 
with “the grass of fifteen cows,” for the 
extent of farms in the wild west is meas- 
ured by their grazing capabilities, not by 
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the acreage. His rent was fair, and the 
times he admitted were pretty good. 

“Were there any bad characters about ?” 
I asked. 

“ Well, no, not many; barrin’ wan, and 
he was on the run (flying from justice), 
and a good job too.” 

* Who was he, and what had he done?” 

“He was wan Murty O’Hea, a broken 
farmer, and a bad mimber everyways, and 
there was a warrant out agin him, along 
of a dacent boy of the O’Connors that he 
kilt, and that swore informations agin him 
accordingly.” 

“ Yes, and there’s no fear he’d bate Azm 
— no, nor two like him — only he got a 
vacancy on him (got inside his guard) by 
chance, and gave him a conthrdry (foul) 
sthroke, wan dark night,” said Mary. 

“Oho!” said I, “ you seem to know all 
about it, Mary. It wasn’t about you that 
they were fighting, was it?” 

At which Mary blushed and hung her 
head and showed her long eyelashes, and 
looked quite pretty enough to have been 
the cause of one of those dreadful wars 
which we are told did not begin with 
Helen. 

“But was that the only reason he had 
for running away?” I asked. 

“Och, no,” replied the father. “He 
owed five years’ rent to the masther, and 
his credit was bate wid all the shopkeep- 
ers, and what he owed for whiskey is un- 
knownst; and the masther ejected hima 
year ago, and nobody would take the farm 
for fear of him and of his faction, that’s 
sthrong in these parts, till meself tuk the 
grazin’ of half of it for six months, for I 
has more cattle than I can feed; but no- 
body will go to live there.” 

“Yes, and sorry I am ye ever had any- 
thing to say to it, and ’twould be betther 
for ye a dale if ye tuk my advice and left 
italone. ’Tisn’t looky,” said Mary. 

“ Why thin, maybe ye’re right, and I’m 
thinkin’ I’ll be sa:d by ye, Mary, and give 
it up next week, for ye has a dale of sinse 
—sometimes—for a shlip of a girl. 
Come hether to me. Whisper,” said he; 
and after a short colloquy Mary lighted a 
candle and went out. 

“I sees ye’re sleepy, sir,” said the old 
man. “Ye had a long day. Is the fut 
bad wid ye now, yer honor?” 

“Oh, no,” said I. “It’s a little swol- 
len, but I can walk all right, at any rate 
with my boot off.” 

“Well, Mary will have the bed ready 
in the room for ye prisintly, and though 
it’s a poor place for the likes of ye, ye’re 
young, God bless ye, and ye’re tired; ye’ll 
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geta good sleep. Och hone! ’tis many’s 
the night since I had the good sleep, wid 
me joints, and a toothache in every knuckle 
of them!” 

Here we were interrupted by the loud 
barking of the house dog, to which my 
two pointers responded with growlings. 
The latch was raised, and a countryman 
burstin. He had neither coat nor hat, 
and he looked wild and distraught, his 
clothes dripping with water as though he 
had fallen into some dyke er bog-hole. 

“Oh, Paddy,” he cried, “ye unfortu- 
nate crayture! Run! Run for yer life! 
They’re comin’ to ye to-night, and if they 
ketches ye, ye’re a dead man. Didn’t I 
tell ye how ’twould be, when ye was so 
covatious and couldn’t let that farm 
alone?” ‘ 

Poor Paddy trembled visibly, whilst 
Mary, who had joined us, turned very 
white, and the children clustered round 
us, crying. 

“ Run is it!” answered Paddy. ‘ That’s 
a quare story! How would the likes of 
me run, when I can only crawl across the 
flure, about as quick as a dhrucktheen? 
(aslug) Run? moryah! (forsooth). ’Tis 
aisy to say run, and where would I run 
to? Ye knows as well as me that none 
of the neighbors would lave me in if them 
is comin’ that you knows of, Och ulla- 
gone! Ifthey’ll kill me out of hand ’tis 
little I cares, only for Mary and the child- 
her. Well, ’tis the will of God, I sup- 
pose. Glory be to his name: Amin!” — 
a response in which all the others, even 
the little children, joined. 

“ Who’s coming ?” asked I, “and what’s 
it all about?” 

‘““Who’s this?” asked the new comer, 
in whom I recognized my friend of the 
morning. “Och! ’tis the gintleman from 
Misther Bourke’s. Come away, yer hon- 
or, this is no piace for the likes of you. 
What did I tell you this mornin’? ” 


“Yes, but what’s the row?” said I. “I 
don’t understand. ai 
“?Tis the Land Layguers,” he replied 


in alow voice, and pointing to my host. 
* He’s broke the rules, and ’tis the ordher, 
I’m tould. They'll kill him to-night. 
There’s no fear of the childher, they 
won’t touch them. Do you come away 
wid me, yer honor; I’ll see ye safe.” 

“Indeed I won’t,” said I. ‘“ They took 
me in when I was wet and hungry, and 
gave me food and shelter, and I won’t de- 
sert them now at a pinch. Besides, look 
at my foot. I could’nt walk if I would, 
and I wouldn’t if I could. Will you stay 
yourself and help to fight?” 
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“Is it me?” he said, turning pale. 
“Och, no, I darn’t; and what could the 
likes of me do?” 

“Will you go and warn the polis, 
then?” asked Mary, who seemed to be 
recovering her courage and her color. 

“No, I’d be afeard,” he replied. “ Sure, 
all the counthry would know ’twas me that 
sould the pass. Them polis wouldn’t keep 
it saycret; there’s no thrusting thim.” 

“ Dinny,” cried Mary, turning to one of 
the boys, * you go.” 

“J will,” said Dinny, jumping up and 
snatching his cap. 

“How far is the police station?” I 
asked. 

“’Tis a matther of four Irish mile, and 
meself is afeared the polis is sent away 
wid false news to the wesht.” 

“ Dinny,” said Mary, whilst her cheeks 
were dyed with a bright blush, “call down 
first to Darby O’Connor’s. Tell him that 
we’re set, and to carry the car and the 
mare, and to dhrive like the divil afther 
the polis, and to bring them back wid 
him.” 

“Good!” said I; “ you’re a brave girl, 
and we’re not dead yet ;”’and I tore a leaf 
out of my note-book and wrote on it an ur- 
gent message. 

“Give this to the sergeant, Dinny,” 
said I, “and tell him, when he comes 
within hearing of the house, to fire a shot, 
and to let a screech out of himself, and 
we’ll hold out as long as we can.” 

“* How soon will they be here, James ?” 
asked Paddy. 

“They won’t be here before an hour, 
anyways, and maybe not till the latther 
ind of thenight. They’re comin’ from the 
say. Murty O’Heais the head of them, 
and there’s seven or eight black (surly, 
determined) boys wid him, sthrangers 
from the islands I’m tould; but they’re 
waitin’ for some sinther (centre) from the 
County Limerick. Well, God help ye all 
this night! Come away, Dinny. I'll see 
ye safe as far as Darby’s. God bless yer 
honor! Ye’rea brave gintleman. I said 
to meself this mornin’ that ye was the 
right sort.” And they went out and shut 
the door. 

“ Now, Mary,” said I, “come along; 
you and the girl. We must make the 
house as secure as we can. We have 
plenty of time, and we’re not going to be 
killed like sheep.” 

First I turned out my gamebag, and 





with me, not expecting much sport, and of 
these I had wasted too many in wild 
shooting. “Never mind,” said I; “the 
greater reason for shooting straight now.” 

First I inspected the fortress. The 
dwel!ing-house consisted, as is usual in 
the houses of the peasantry, of two living- 
rooms only, separated by a partition, with 
the chimney at one side and a high gable 
at the other. The kitchen had two doors 
directly facing each other, and was lighted 
by a single window in the front. The 
bedroom was also lighted by one window, 
which looked to the rear ; and commu- 
nicating with the bedroom by a small door, 
and running at right angles to the rear of 
the dwelling-house, was a third room or 
storehouse, with a second door opening 
on the back yard. This room was now 
half full of potatoes and turnips. 

The front door was as strong as I could 
desire, being made of solid oak (the spoil 
of some wreck), firmly bolted and bound 
with iron. The back door, however, was 
weak; both were fastened by ricketty 
locks and good stout wooden bars. I 
found that there was good store of suita- 
ble timber for barricading both doors 
and windows; the loft, which extended 
as usual from the fireplace to half-way 
across the living-room, being altogether 
floored with “treble deals,” also from 
some wreck. These deals were not nailed, 
but were laid loose across the joists, each 
deal being about fifteen feet long by eigh- 
teen inches wide, and three inches thick. 
I also found some shorter pieces, which, 
placed against the door panels, served as 
backing; and having buttressed them 
firmly with rows of deals secured by 
wedges to others, which | laid flat upon 
the floor from wall to wall, and fastened 
with stout nails, or rather spikes, of which 
I found a goodly bag, I felt pretty sure 
that my doors could stand a siege, if the 
enemy were unprovided with a battering 
train. The windows I secured ina simi- 
lar fashion with mattresses, leaving a 
loophole in each. 

I then, with the assistance of the wom- 
en and the eldest boy, made the store- 
room’s outer door safe by piling up all the 
turnips and potatoes against it, thus mak- 
ing a most effectual barricade. By the 
time this was done I found that it was a 
quarter past eleven, and the boy had been 
gone just three quarters of an hour. “ He 
ought to be nearly at the police station 


found, to my horror, that I had only seven | now, Mary,” said I. 


cartridges left, and three of them were 


“He ought so,” said she, “if he tuk 


snipe shot, whilst the remainder were|the horse. She can go, niver fear, and 
only No.6. I had taken fewerthan usual Darby won’t spare her. Only if the polis 
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was sent away afther a red herring, "twill 
be a bad job.” 

“Well, maybe they’ve found out their 

mistake by this time. We can hold out 
for an hour at any rate, unless they burn 
us.” 
“I don’t think there’s much fear of 
that,” said the father. “The thatch is 
ould and rotten, and ’tis soaked wid the 
wather for the last week. I’m going to 
have it renewed wid two years. ’Tis 
looky now I didn’t;” and he evidently 
hugged himself upon his foresight, and 
became a little more cheerful. 

“ Now,” said I, “ put out.the fire, and put 
the candle behind the door in the room, 
so that ‘twill just give us light to move 
about by, and nomore. By the way, you 
haven’t got a crowbar, have you?” 

“Why would’nt we?” said Mary. 
“Here it is, and a bill-hook too, a good 
sthrong one.” 

“Oh, it’s not to fight with that I want 
the crowbar, but that bill-hook is a good 
weapon at a pinch. Put it behind the 
door, Mary. Is it sharp?” 

“Tis, sir. I put a great edge on it me- 
self yestherday, in the way I’d cut down 
some furze wid it.” 

“ Good,” said I; “ now bring the light,” 
and going into the storeroom, after a 
good deal of labor (for all the walls were 
over two feet thick) I knocked out two 
loopholes, whereby I could command the 
back door. I only wished that I had a 
similar coign of vantage from which to en- 
filade the front; in which case, if we were 
fireproof, as the old man thought, I might 
set the gang at defiance, or at any rate as 
long as my cartridges should last. Un- 
fortunately the relative positions of the 
front door and window were such that 
any one standing close to the former 
could not be touched from the latter. 

I left the maidservant and the eldest 
child, a sharp boy of eleven, on guard at 
the loopholes, and returned to the kitch- 
en. The old man was crooning over the 
scattered embers; Mary was standing by 
his side, pale and quiet. We waited 
long. No sound broke the stillness, save 
the occasional smothered whine of one of 
the dogs who was hunting in his dreams, 
and the old man’s labored breathing, 
broken sometimes by a stifled cough. 
Mary had sunk down upon the settle, and 
covered her face with her hands. 

The servant girl stirred uneasily, and 
knocked down a heap of potatoes which 
rolled along the earthen floor. The shrill 
whistle of a red-shank, flying overbead, 
startled us for an instant. I looked 
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through the loopholed window; the sea 
lay calm and still in the moonlight, dark- 
ened towards the horizon by a light breeze, 
which was creeping in. The light was 
dim, for the air was full of vapor, but there 
was enough to shoot by. 

“ Mary,” I heard the old man whimper, 
“ye'll bury me agragal, in Kilcolman 
churchyard by the mother, and ye’ll 
give me a decent funeral; and maybe 
when I’m dead thim that looked black on 
me of late will forget it and come to me 
wake. Yer mother had a great wake, and 
there was a power of people at her fu- 
neral, though maybe ye doesn’t remember 


it; and me father aiqually so. God rest 
their souls this night!” 
*“Whisht, father, whisht!” replied 


Mary. “The tibbacky isn’t sowed yet 
that will be smoked at yer wake.” 

“Tt’s ten minutes past twelve now,” 
said 1; “surely the police at any rate 
ought to be showing up.” 

Just then the dog, which we had turned 
out of doors, began togrowl. Then came 
a few short barks, as he jumped behind a 
hedge some thirty yards to the front, after 
which he was suddenly silent, and I heard 
some one saying, in a low and insinuating 
voice, * Taypot, poor Taypot! doesn’t you 
know me?” followed by the sound of a 
dull stroke and a sharp yelp, which in- 
stantly ceased, 

“Tell Judy to keep a sharp lookout, 
Mary,” said I, “and don’t you stop in 
front of the door.” 

“ All right, sir,” said she. 

Then there was an interval of silence, 
lasting for at least ten minutes; nothing 
stirred in front, and the tension of our 
nerves was becoming painful. 

“What can they be waiting for?” said 
I 


“ Maybe the whole of them isn’t come 
yet,” replied Mary. 

“Well, the longer they wait the better. 
*Twill give the police more time to come 
up. When they come, Mary, do you an- 
swer them; but don’t speak for some 
minutes, just as if you were getting out of 
bed, and stand close to the wall.” 

“ They'll thry the back dure first, sir, 
’tis the wakest.” 

*So much the better. If they do I'll 
mark one of them, at any rate, and maybe 
two. Oh, if 1 only had a bullet!” 

Just then Judy rushed in. “ They’re 
coming to the back dure, sir!” 

“ How many?” I asked. 
| “Oh, a power of them. How can I tell 

how many? Isn’t their faces black? 
| Murty O’Hea is there for wan. I’d know 
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the voice of him if his head was off his 
shoulders.” 

I Jost no time in getting to my loophole 
in the storeroom. The boy was squatted 
eager-eyed at the other. They were eight 
in all. Four were armed with guns, the 
other had only cléa/pines (or blackthorn 
sticks) Brave fellows, they were not 
afraid even with such slight weapons to 
face a rheumatic old man! All their faces 
were blackened. As I got into position, 
a powerful, under-sized, red-bearded sav- 
age, whom I recognized by the description 
given me as Mary’s quondam lover, was 
in the act of knocking at the door. He 
knocked three times before there was any 
answer, All the others remained drawn 
up in line, with their backs to the wall, at 
the side farthest from the window. 

At last I heard Mary ask, in a sleepy 
tone, ** Who’s there?” 

“ A friend,” was the reply, evidently in 
a disguised voice. 

“ Well, friend, what does ye want at this 
hour?” 

“I wants to see the man of the house. 
I has a message for him.” 

“Well, keep it till the mornin’. I’m 
not goin’ to open the dure at this hour of 
the night, and bad mimbers about too, as 
maybe ye knows. To the divil wid yer- 
self and yer message !” 

But though poor Mary spoke so bravely, 
I noted that her voice trembled. Then 
came a low curse in Irish. 

“Come on, boys,” cried the ruffian, 
“ye knows what ye has to do. There’s 
no use in waitin’.” 

Just then the moon shone out from be- 
hind a veil of mist. I levelled my gun, 
took a steady and careful aim at the fel- 
low’s eye and pulled the trigger; but, as 
bad luck would have it, just at that instant 
he stooped to put his eye to the keyhole, 
and the shot glanced over him, but caught 
his next neighbor (who was a tall man) in 
the shoulder. He staggered and yelled 
but did not fall; and as the whole mob 
turned to fly, I let drive at the lot of them, 
peppering more than one, as the chorus 
of yells which followed the shot bore wit- 
ness; but I apparently left their leader 
untouched, and before I could reload, they 
had all taken refuge behind a hedge some 
distance to the rear. 

“Well done, yer honor!” cried the 
little boy in wild delight. ‘“Begor, ye 
warmed them anyways. Did ye see that 
last fellow scratchin’ himself as if bees 
was swarmin’ about him?” 

“Go back to your hole, you young 
scamp, and don’t take your eye off it, or 


I’ll warm you, where I warmed him. And 
you, Judy, come back too.” 

“ Did ye kill Zw?” cried Mary excit- 
edly. ‘Oh, if ye only kilt Az, I don’t 
care what would happen to us.” 

‘““No, Mary, I’m afraid not. Better 
luck next time.” 

“Och! ’tis a pity,” said she. 

“They'll try the front door next,” said 
I. “We must keep a sharp lookout.” 
But we waited long. At last | said to my 
companion, “I think they’ve had enough.” 

““No fear,” she replied. “If that one 
is alive they’ll be back.” But we waited 
and waited, and though I thought I heard 
a confused murmur, still no one appeared. 
At last Judy came stealing in. 

“I’m thinkin’,” said she, “there’s wan 
on the roof.” 

“ Where?” asked I. 

“ The room.” 

I stole in gently, and after listening for 
a moment, | could distinctly hear some 
one above, fumbling as it seemed with the 
thatch. 

“‘ He’s thryin to set it a-fire,” said Judy. 
“T think ’twill bate him. Ye might as 
well thry to light a watherfall wid two 
matches.” 

“Well,” said I, “’tis a pity to waste 
No. 6 at such close quarters,” so I slipped 
in a cartridge of snipe shot, and putting 
the muzzle of the gun close to the sound, 
I fired. There was the noise of a body 
slipping down the steep roof, a heavy 
thud followed by a deep groan, and all was 
still. 

“ That’s three cartridges gone, and two 
fellows disabled at any rate. Stand back!” 
I cried, as I saw a flash from the hedge in 
front, followed by a volley, which struck 
the front door, apparently without pene- 
trating. 

“ That’s good,” said Mary, “ bark away! 
Maybe ye’ll wake the polis in time. ” 

After this we had another and a longer 
respite, but we could hear a confused 
murmur of voices, apparently in alterca- 
tion, from the direction of the haggard 
(hay-yard or hay-guard). 

“TI think they must have got more 
help,” said the old man, who had regained 
his courage and was now to all appear- 
ances enjoying the fight. 

“ Keep a good lookout, Judy,” I cried to 
our sentry. 

“* Never fear, yerhonor. They’re buzz- 
in’ like bees behind there.” 

“T think,” said I, “they must have 
some one with them who has smelt pow- 
der before, or they would have had enough 





by this time.” 
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“Most like,” replied Mary. “Tim 
Healy, a Yankee Irishman that was in the 
war, wid two more sthrangers, was seen 
at the crass-roads on Sunday.” 

“Here they come,” said I. “What 
devilment are they up to now?” 

I might well ask. They had gota cart 
and piled it with sheaves of oats, and 
lashed bundles of straw to the axle so as 
to protect their legs; and as the haggard 
was unfortunately on a higher level than 
the house, they had no difficulty in running 
this festudo down the road which led to 
the latter. 

“Tis the way they’re goin’ to burn 
us!” cried Mary. ; 

“1 don’t think so,” said I, as I saw them 
directing the engine straight for the win- 
dow at which I was posted. ‘They want 
to block our loophole and then force the 
door. Oh, why didn’t I make one in the 
door!” 

“ Ah! you’ve got that!” I added, as the 
cart-wheel swerved over a stone, exposing 
a fellow’s legs, which I promptly dosed 
with shot, though at too long a range to 
do him much harm, although I made him 
yell. 

“Ye hit him!” cried Mary. “ Well 
done! Ye’re afine man ata pinch. God 
bless ye! What would we do widout ye 
this night?” 

Here the cart came bang against our 
only loophole. “ What will be their next 
move now?” I wondered; “this is becom- 
ing serious ;” and like Wellington I prayed 
for morning, or the police. We were not 
kept long in doubt. Judy cried out from 
behind, “ They’re takin’ round the lad- 
dher, a lot of them,” and at the same time 
a voice was heard from behind the front 
door. 

“Open the dure. Ye’d betther. If ye 
forces us to dhrive it in, we'll kill every 
wan of ye, man, woman, and child.” 

“We will not,” cried Mary gallantly. 
“TI know ye, Murty O’Hea, and I'll live 
to see ye swing for this yet.” 

“Ah! ye knows me, does ye, Mary? 
So does Darby O’Connor too. I left me 
mark on him, and I’ll lave it on you to- 
night. He may marry ye to-morrow 
mornin’ if he likes. I’ll not hindher him, 
never fear.” 

At this horrid threat poor Mary fairly 
broke down. She threw herself on the 
ground and flung her arms round my 
knees. ‘Promise me, sir, promise me, 
that ye’ll kill me before ye lets him touch 
me. You’re a gintleman and you'll keep 
yer word.” 

“Nonsense, Mary,” said I, ‘“ Never 
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mind the ruffian. He’ll never get in here 
while I’m alive.” 

“ He will, he will. Well I knows him. 
Promise me quick that ye’ll keep wan shot 
for me. Oh, man!” she cried, as I still 
hesitated, “had ye niver a mother?” 

* All right, Mary, I promise.” 

**God bless ye,” said she, getting up. 
**T don’t care now, and maybe I’ll lave me 
mark on some of them yet;” and she 
seized the bill-hook, and stood ready be- 
hind the door. The bill-hook was a handy 
and most efficient weapon, somewhat like 
the old Saxon bill, with a curved steel 
blade about eighteen inches long, rivetted 
to an ashen handle some three feet in 
length. 

* Begor,” said the old man, upon whose 
face the light of battle was stealing, and 
who now looked quite cheerful, “ 1’ll have 
a sthroke for me life too. We’re not bate 
yet. ’Tis the heaviest showers that clears 
away the quickest,” and seizing an old 
scythe blade, he hobbled over and planted 
himself against the wall. 

“Well done, Paddy,” said I. “Never 
say die.” 

Here we were interrupted by a tremen- 
dous blow on the front door, which shiv- 
ered the lock and shook the fastenings, 
but failed to start the struts or backing 
with which I had braced it. They were 
using the ladder as a battering ram. 

“At it again, boys!” cried the voice of 
the arch-ruffian, and the blows were re- 
peated once and again with increased 
force, but stili the backing stood fast. 
After a fourth blow however, a panel gave 
way between the props, leaving a hole of 
about one foot by ten inches; but the sup- 
ports above and below were as strong as 
ever. A shot was promptly fired through 
this hole which smashed some crockery 
on the dresser, but the assailants, no 
doubt recollecting that one shot could go 
out where another could come in, drew 
back for consultation, and did not care ap- 
parently to renew the attack. After afew 
minutes Judy rushed in. ‘Come quick, 
sir,” cried she; “they’re stalin’ round wid 
the laddher, while you’re watchin’ the 
front. They knows the back dure is 
wake.” 

I was justin time. They were coming 
up with a rush, seven of them, bearing the 
ladder, and as soon as I got them nearly 
end on I fired, and evidently peppered 
more than one, judging from the chorus of 
yells which they set up as they dropped 
the ladder. I could have got a beautiful 
flying shot at the last man, but I had now 
only two cartridges left, and as one of 
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them was promised to Mary, I desired to 
keep the other in reserve. Startled bya 
cry from her I rushed back into the 
kitchen, and saw her by the dim light, 
with her white teeth set, bringing down 
the bill-hook with the full swing of her 
nervous young arms upon a hand which 
had stolen in through the hole and was 
trying to undo the bar. The blow was 
followed by a fearful howl, and something 
dropped upon the floor. 

“More power to ye, Mary!” cried the 
old man. “ You done it well. Put in the 
other hand, ye spalpeen, till she’ll thrim it 
for ye to match that wan. Here’s the 
polis at last. ’Tis a’most time for thim,” 
as a shot was heard a long way down the 
road, followed by a faint shout, and in 
about five minutes the rattling of car- 
wheels was heard up the stony ascent, 
whilst outside the house we could hear 
the rapid flight of hurrying feet as our 
assailants at last withdrew. 

In a few minutes the police were at the 
door, led by a stalwart young peasant, 
who, as soon as we undid the fastenings, 
rushed in and threw his arms around 
Mary. “Ye’re not hurt, acushla?” said 
he. “The Lord be praised! I niver 
thought I’d see ye alive agin.” 

“Small thanks to you,” said she, push- 
ing him away. ‘Ye may thank this gin- 
tleman here that stood to us. I suppose 
’tis the way ye was polishin’ yer boots or 
ilin’ yer hair, befor ye’d come to help us.” 

“No,” replied he, “but the polis was 
sint away wandherin’ as far as Ballinhas- 
sig Bridge, a matther of six mile, and we 
tuk the wrong road. We’d never be here 
only for the mare. She’s kilt outside, the 
crayture. She haven’t a shake left in any 
hair of her tail; if she went on another 
mile she’d dhrop before she got half-way.” 

“Tis true for him, sir,” said the ser- 
geant. “We went on what we thought 
was sure information, and we wouldn’t 
have come back only for your note. But 
we mustn’t waste time. Which way did 
they go?” 

“They came from the say,” said Mary. 

“Oh, thin they’ve gone back the same 
way. I saw a hooker standing in before 
dusk. Who warned you, sir?” 

** Don’t tell,” whispered Mary eagerly. 
‘The people would kill him.” 





“No, I can’t,” said I. “I’ve hurt my 
foot.” 

“1’ll come wid ye,” said Darby. “I’d 
like to have a sthroke at the villain. 
What’s this?” added he, picking up three 
bloody fingers and a portion of a hand off 
the floor. 

“That’s Mary’s work,” said I. “Only 
a gentleman’s hand which he offered her 
and which she accepted.” 

“Tis Murty O’Hea’s finger,” said Dar- 
by, dancing with delight. “ I’d know that 
crook in it if it was biled, and the red hair.” 

“ Ay, he left the mark of it on ye more 
than once,” said Mary spitefully. 

“Oh, Mary, ye’re a grand girl! There 
isn’t the likes of ye undher the canopy. 
Ye gave him a resate for me, anyways.” 

“ Come along, men,” said the sergeant, 
“we have no time to lose. They have 
the start of us. Hallo! Here’s a pool of 
blood, where somebody fell. Did ye warm 
many of them, sir?” 

“About half a dozen, I think,” said I; 
“but I had only small shot.” 

“This fellow got a good dose at any 
rate. We’re bound to ketch Xz.” 

So away they went, but came back 
about daybreak tired and _ crestfallen. 
Whilst they were searching the bay in 
front, the gang escaped over the shoulder 
of the hill to another creek half a mile to 
the southward; and the police were only 
in time to see the hooker rounding the 
further point and running fast before a 
northeasterly breeze which had sprung up 
towards morning. The gang was appar- 
ently strong-handed, for they took away 
their wounded with them. 


About three weeks after the night of 
the siege I was packing up my traps on 
the eve of my departure from Ireland, 
when a servant came in and told me that 
a person wanted to see me. 

* Who is it?” I asked. 

“Oh, she didn’t tell me her name, but 
sure, what matter? She’s the purtiest girl 
ever ye see. She’s purty enough to 
frighten ye.” 

I went down-stairs, and in the hall I 
found my friend Mary, blushing like a 
rose in June. 

“T hear tell that ye were goin’ away to- 
morrow, sir,” she said, ‘and I was in a 


*“T don’t know,” said I. ‘He was a} terrible fright I wouldn’t have thim done in 


stranger to me.” 


time, but I finished them to-day, glory be 


“It’s no use askin’ any of ye, I sup-| to God!” 


pose,” said the sergeant, looking round 


“ Finished what, Mary? If you only 


at the stolid faces of his hearers. ‘Come | did it as well as the last piece of work you 
on, boys, we’re only wasting time. Will | had a hand in you made a good job of it, 


you come with us, sir?” 


whatever it is.” 
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“ Och, no,” said she, smiling, “ ’tis the 
fut this time; ” and she pulled out from 
under her cloak six pairs of beautiful black 
lamb’s-wool stockings which she had made 
for me. 

“Oh, thank you, Mary,” said I. “ It 
was really very kind of you to take so 
much trouble for me. I shall value them 
very much, and you may be sure that I'll 
never put them on without thinking of 
you.” 

“Throuble?” said she. ‘ What’s 
throuble? Where would I be to-day, only 
for you that night? I hear you’re goin’a 
long journey, and I’ll think of you when 
the nights is dark and the says is 
high. And oh, I pray to God Almighty,” 
she added, falling on her knees, “ that 
he’ll carry ye safe, wheriver ye goes; and 
that the hely Jasus may put his shoulder 
to ye when ye are in danger, as ye did to 
us that night; and that he may open a 
gap for ye, and shlip ye inside the walls 
of heaven someways, when ye die. Amin.” 

“Thank you very much, Mary,” said 
I. “I hope to hear good news of you 
and Darby, and if ever I come back you 
may be sure I won’t be long in paying 
you avisit. Did you ever hear what be- 
came of that scoundrel Murty?” 

“Yes, yer honour,” said she, lowering 
her voice. “I hear that he died of the 
lockjaw a week afther, but sure I couldn’t 
help it, and the priest himself said I 
sarved him right. Ye kilt that other one 
dead yerself; and I hear another of ’em 
is run away to America; and a dale of 
’em has the small-pox wid the small shot 
that yescatthered about ’em. Divil mend 
’em! Well, good-bye to yer honor,” 
holding out her hand whilst her bright 
eyes were dimmed with tears, * be sure 
we'll remimber ye and pray for ye —al- 
ways.” 





From The Nineteenth Century. 
LEOPARDI. 


** Che conosciuto, ancor che tristo, 
” 


Ha suoi diletti il vero. 


IN the first years of the present century 
there was no portion of civilized Europe 
apparently more remote from the stir and 
impulse of the world’s movement than 
that group of small villages —half vil- 
lages and half towns — which border the 
Marches of Ancona. Isolated by their 
insignificance even more than by their 
geographical position, free from all ex- 
traneous influence, Austrian or French, 
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they presented an undisturbed type of the 
old provincial life of Italy, with its curious 
survivals of custom, its tradition of formal 
intercourse, its deep inherited distrust of 
what is new. That strange mental lassi- 
tude as of an ancient race —the impa- 
tience, the exnuiz with life, the old ¢edium 
vite of the Roman, which is so curious a 
trait in the modern Italian character — 
was never more fully illustrated than in 
the daily life of these dull little places, at 
once so busy and so unimportant, alive 
only with obscure local interests, and, for 
the rest, bound fast in triple fetters of 
ignorance, bigotry, and pride. And yet it 
was precisely from one of these iast 
strongholds of the feudal spirit that Leo- 
pardi came — the poet destined to do more 
to establish the sentiment of intellectual 
liberty in Italy than any other writer of 
his time. He came from the very heart 
of the old order of things, not to save but 
to destroy. His life was one long illus- 
tration of the tragedy of outward circum- 
stance. 

For, like Byron’s, Leopardi’s genius 
was essentially of an awakening, a liber- 
ating nature. It is the triumph of the 
force of the individual at war with all the 
forces of an organized, an elaborate sys- 
tem of life. In the land of traditions Leo- 
pardi belonged to no recognized school. 
Before a literature of beautiful conven- 
tions the keynote of his being was a 
terrible sincerity. He emancipated ex- 
pression, his voice awakened Italy; his 
glory lies in that. And yet it is curious 
to observe how indirectly, always imper- 
sonally, he touched upon the actualities of 
life. Partly, no doubt, this reticence arose , 
from the political necessities of the day, 
the law of active repression of speech be- 
ing then in fullest force from one end to 
the other of the peninsula; but partly also 
it was the indication of that peculiar dis- 
inclination to personal appeal which runs 
through Leopardi’s writing, so that, of all 
lyric poets, he is the one who makes few- 
est confidences to his reader. It is char- 
acteristic of him, too, that he has left no 
single formula of political principle, seem- 
ing indeed to shun all such formulz, some- 
times even veiling his more patriotic 
meaning under a cover of allusion — as in 
the apostrophes to his lady, Za Donna 
mia, which is often in his verse but an- 
other name for Italy —and yet it would 
be almost impossible, even now, to over- 
state the influence of his lofty, starlike 
ideal of liberty upon the young minds of 
his fellow-countrymen. “A free mood in 
the artist,” said Goethe, “ makes us free.” 
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It was chiefly this indirect, this subtler 
form of freedom, the liberation of the in- 
tellect, which Giacomo Leopardi won for 
Italy. 

He was born at Recanati, in the prov- 
ince of Ancona, on the 29th of June, 1798, 
his family, on both sides of the house, 
being of ancient and distinguished origin. 
His father, the Count Monaldo, traced 
his descent from a certain Otho, or At- 
tone, who lived before the year 1200. 
His mother was the noble Donna Ade 
laide of the Marchesi Antici. It was her 
boast that, early in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, one of her ancestors, an exiled 
Guelph, had returned in triumph to Re- 
canati with the victorious army of the 
pope; and devotion to the cause of Church 
and State became among this man’s de- 
scendants a sort of creed —a second na- 
ture. 

Giacomo, the poet, was the eldest son 
in a family of five brothers and sisters. 
Many curious stories are told of his ex- 
ceptional childhood. As was the custom 
in those days among “ right-thinking ” no- 
ble families, his education was placed en- 
tirely in the hands of the priests. His 
talents were singularly precocious. As 
early as 1807 we have a quaint, old-world 
vision of the boy addressing stiff, dutiful 
verses to his father, his ameato genitor, 
who with grave Italian courtesy promp*ly 
answers in similar strain; congratulating 
his little son “on his love of study,” point- 
ing out to the boy of nine the fallacy of 
this world’s joys, and sternly exhorting 
his steps “towards Paradise.” Each 
small family event, the absence of a day, 
the return from a country visit, was the 
signal for a like exchange of verse — 
meagre, posturing sonnets, with elaborate 
Latin dedications, of no especial value, 
and yet curiously foreshadowing the pas- 
sion for exact form in the poet still to be. 

By the end of the following year the 
small Giacomo had so far assimilated the 
scanty clerical stock of Latin and Greek 
grammar, that we find the pedagogue of 
that period refusing to continue his edu- 
cation. The child of ten was beginning 
to usurp his tutor’s place. But, with all 
this instinctive hunger for learning, it 
would be a mistake to conceive of him 
merely as a joyless little pedant. No 
clearer or more radiant childhood ever 
ushered in a sadder day. For the first 
twelve or fourteen years of his life there 
was no sign of that extraordinary compli- 
cation of constitutional weakness and dis- 
ease, ending in partial deformity, which 
darkened all his maturer experience. He 
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was active, happy, generous, sensitive — 
of an exquisite, an almost abnormal sen- 
sibility. 

“He could not endure the slightest 
scorn,” his brother remembers. He was 
passionately indignant, he wept, if any of 
the family seemed to give way in matters 
of honor. “In all our games, in the Ro- 
man battles at which we boys used to 
play in the garden, he would always force 
himself to the front.” 

And again and again in his later work 
we find the poet recurring with a passion 
of regret to those fleet, unshadowed years 
of his physical wellbeing: giornz veszost, 
tnenarrabilit, He ends by wellnigh los- 
ing all sense of their proportion. His 
earliest youth becomes in his verse a sort 
of symbol for all that is dearest and most 
irrevocably gone. 

Alone in his father’s library Leopardi 
taught himself French, English, Spanish, 
Greek, and Hebrew; concerning which 
latter there still remains to us the legend 
of learned disputes sustained with honor 
between the little count and certain He- 
brew doctors of Ancona. At sixteen he 
writes Latin commentaries, and again 
more commentaries, on the lives and mir- 
acles of the saints, on obscure or dubious 
Greek texts, on still obscurer questions 
of theology. Of any other life he has no 
smallest conception; erudition and the 
glorification of the Church represent to 
him as yet the utmost bound and ambition 
of human intelligence. Between this time 
and his twentieth year the mere number 
and volume of his writing is something 
astounding. “For his amusement,” at 
seventeen, he compiles a history of as- 
tronomy; he has already composed a fiery 
philippic against “the infamous Murat” 
for the crime of attempting to establish 
Italian independence. This he throws 
into the form of an “ Oration to the Ital- 
ian people.” For, curiously enough, the 
future prophet of a new Italy has as yet 
no premonition of his glorious destiny. 
Leopardi was twenty years old before he 
even suspected the true bent of his own 
genius. He died at thirty-six, and out of 
that brief life more than twenty years 
were squandered upon arid and thankless 
learning. 

It was his strange fortune to be born 
at a time when the mere heaped-up ac- 
quirements of unscientific research were 
held to be of far more importance than 
can ever again bethe case. The tradition 
of immense, minute, unfruitful monkish 
learning lingered in men’s minds. It is 


| worth our while to dwell for a little upon 
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this sterile portion of Leopardi’s life, if 
only to measure to some extent the im- 
petuous force of genius needful to raise 
the stone from the mouth of his living 
sepulchre. 

The Revolution of 1789 had awakened 
in Italy a deep and sombre impatience. 
The mass of the people was still motion- 
less, it is true, entangled in the iron net- 
work of Austrian and clerical tyranny, but 
everywhere young eyes turned longingly 
towards the deliverer, France. The only 
books men cared to read were written in 
French — political and economico-politi- 
cal pamphlets, smuggled across the fron- 
tier and passed from hand to hand — and 
the written language of Italy, corrupted 
by continual invasions and the commerce 
with strangers, was fast losing all purity 
of style. It is difficult to realize com- 
pletely the dead level to which life in the 
provinces had been reduced. Outside of 
the army and the Church there was lit- 
erally no career possible for a man of 
gentle blood. There were no politics ; no 
art; no free professions; no occupation ; 
scarcely an amusement. The life of think- 
ing Italy, debarred all other interest, had 
become a purely scholastic flame; men 
cut off from every other form of intel- 
lectual excitement became impassioned 
over a question of classic or romantic lit- 
erature, the turn of a sonnet, the tag of a 
rhyme. 

Brought up in the midst of this artificial 
state of things, cramped as he was by the 
exigencies and dignities of the life-of a 
penniless noble, it is not strange if, fora 
time, Count Monaldo’s eldest son became 
a mere phenomenon of insatiable and 
futile pedantry. His consuming desire for 
knowledge is like nothing modern. To 
find its parallel we must go back to the 
earlier days of the Renaissance, and recall 
the image of the young Mirandola, “like 
some knight-errant of philosophy,” hang- 
ing his nine hundred challenging theses 
upon the gates of St. Peter’s Church in 
Rome. But Pico della Mirandola had 
met and measured the living world of men, 
the world of which Leopardi was still more 
ignorant than achild. Bigot; aristocrat; 
precocious savant— who is to recognize 
the sweetest, most impassioned singer of 
Italy in that pale, deformed figure, bending 
his tonsured head over dusty chronicles 
in the old library at Recanati ? 

But imagination, that potent factor in 
great destinies, was already astir in the 
young man’s being. Knowing nothing of 
life, he had created for himself a purely 
fictitious universe; already he was begin- 


ning to struggle and cry out for a wider 
world. His letters are full of the most 
passionate allusions to this feeling. 

Leopardi had, to a supreme degree, that 
power of inspiring close personal friend- 
ships in the most diverse natures, which 
is one of the qualities of genius. Who- 
ever was brought into contact with his 
“divine intelligence ” seems to have expe- 
rienced these poignant emotions of attrac- 
tion, reverence, and surprise. His father, 
Carlo, his tender and faithful Paolina, 
Giordani, and later on the little circle of 
German savants in Rome — the long list 
of his “ friends of Florence ” — each bears 
in his own way the distinct impress of the 
poet’s personality. To this rule there 
were in the course of his life but two ex- 
ceptions, both of women. The first was 
his own mother, the other the latest and 
most ardent object of his love. 

Isolated, poor, unknown as he was, in 
1817 he had already summoned up cour- 
age to address by letter some two or three 
of the more prominent literary men of the 
day — Vincenzo Monti, Angelo Mai, and 
above all Giordani, patriot and writer: as 
as he says himself, “In writing to them I 
trembled as I should not have done in 
writing to the king.” The warmest wel- 
come acknowledged his advances, Pietro 
Giordani in especial becoming and re- 
maining his firm admirer for life. Buta 
year was still to pass before the new 
friends could meet. Leopardi was over 
twenty before he was perinitted to leave 
his father’s house fora single night. In 
the interval of this year the change in his 
mental attitude is very remarkable. A 
revolution takes place in all his ideas. 
Ambition, self confidence, enthusiasm, af- 
fection, flood like a rising tide the expect- 
ant reaches of the poet’s mind. And now 
for the first time, with this new inrush of 
young life, we hear him formulate his 
immortal hatred to his “native prison.” 
Here, all is dead —“Zutto 2 morto—he 
writes to Giordani in the spring of that 
same year. 

The complaints grew daily more bitter. 
With the high consciousness of his own 
genius growing steadily stronger, with his 
soul aflame —athirst for sympathy, for 
liberty, for space—in his own home he 
was still regarded and treated as a child; 
his marvellous studies limited for lack of 
material, his friendships interfered with, 
his very letters opened and intercepted. 


If by any chance I address myself to some 
family connection, either, seeing this new “ Gia- 
| como,” they mistake me for my grandfather, 
| dead these thirty-five years, who bore the same 
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name, or, taking me for one of the family de- 
pendents, my relative considers that for him, a 
grown-up man, to answer my letter is todo a 
boy like me a favor, and despatches me with 
two lines, of which one contains his compli- 
ments to my father. ... If by chance I sup- 
plicate any one to buy a book, either I am 
answered by a burst of laughter, or appealed 
to seriously: I am told that this is no longer 
the time for childish requests ; let me but grow 
older, I shall soon recognize my own folly ; he, 
too, at my age, had this same mania for buying 
books, an infatuation which left him with the 
growth of good sense. Let me wait [Leopardi 
adds bitterly] that the same thing may happen 
to me, 


And these remonstrances are addressed 
to a young man of twenty, to one of the 
finest intellects of his age, whose “ Sag- 
gio” on the popular errors of the ancients, 
written in the space of two months, before 
he was seventeen, had won for him the 
highest admiration and recognition from 
the eminent German philologist, De Sin- 
ner. It was amidst such surroundings 
that he composed his immortal “ Ode to 
Italy.” 

A distinguished woman, his aunt on his 
father’s side, who had herself a singularly 
unhappy life, was the first fully to recog- 
nize the import of his distinctive genius. 
It was in great part owing to her influence 
that the young poet won his first release 
from the Recanati circle. Her melancholy 
affection pursued him through life. There 
exists a long unbroken series of her let- 
ters in which his sombre overwhelming 
despair is often referred to—spoken of 
as a thing inborn, the common heritage of 
an exhausted race. It was somewhere 
about this year 1819 that we first hear of 
her efforts in his behalf — efforts which 
lasted vainly for more than two years. 
She endeavored to get him the chair of 
professor of Latin in the Vatican Library. 
We also find his new friend Brighenti 
writing from Bologna with the proposal of 
a somewhat similar plan. But neither 
place was obtainable without the assist- 
ance of people high in authority, to whom 
the old Count Monaldo steadily refused to 
apply. “He will not support me away 
from Recanati at his own expense; but 
he would not move a straw to help me to 
some means of subsistence which should 
lift me out of this despair,’ Giacomo writes 
at length, 

It is not until November of 1822— he 
was then twenty-four years of age — that 
he wins his way out of the xatio borgo sel- 
vaggio, which he so hated, and to which 
he was forever doomed to return. His 
first destination was Rome. There he 
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was consigned —I can find no better 
term —to the house and strict surveil- 
lance of his mother’s brother, the Mar- 
chese Antici. But the release, partial as 
it was, had come toolate. His health was 
definitely shattered. The very monu- 
ments of Roman glory, which, in the gloom 
of Recanati, had awakened all his poet’s 
fire, lifted themselves before his listless 
eyes like the strange phantoms of some 
dream. Accustomed as he was to living 
absolutely alone, often in darkened rooms, 
the stir of a great capital was odious to 
him, insupportable. The satisfactions of 
this part of his life came entirely from 
his relations with the Roman band of for- 
eign savants and writers. There is a 
pretty story of his going to visit Niebuhr 
for the first time, on which occasion both 
remained quite silent— Leopardi from 
emotion at finding himself for the first 
time in the actual presence of a great man 
of letters; Niebuhr from astonishment at 
his extraordinary youth. ‘“ You may im- 
agine my surprise,” the magnanimous 
savant writes to Bunsen, “when I saw 
before me, in the person of a pale, timid, 
sickly lad, the first, or rather the only, Ital- 
ian ‘4ellenist; the author of critical ob- 
servations which would do honor to a Ger- 
man. And he has learned all this alone,” 
Niebuhr adds, wondering; “alone with 
no help whatever, imprisoned in his fa- 
ther’s house.” 

Again we hear of an offer made to Leo- 
pardi of some official employment, and 
again the project fails; on this occasion 
because of his invincible reluctance to 
take orders and become a priest. It was 
suggested to him that to enter what was 
called the carriera prelatizia—a condi- 
tion in which it sufficed to assume priestly 
dress — would materially facilitate his ad- 
vancement. He refused this also. 

At Easter time Niebuhr was recalled to 
the court of Prussia. De Bunsen suc- 
ceeded him as ambassador to Rome, be- 
coming, in his turn, Leopardi’s generous 
admirer and patron. For a few months 
longer the young poet continued his at- 
tempts to obtain some recognized footing 
in the ordinary world of men. Pure lit- 
erature was not admitted in that wzd/ieu of 
priests and antiquarians. The writer of 
the “Ode to Italy” was ignored, or only 
grudgingly welcomed as a young noble, 
curious in philological studies, but of 
strange ways of thought, the author of 
much unsanctified speculation. He was 
not of them. For a little time, as I have 
said, he persisted in his weary effort, but 
as the conviction of his strangeness, his 
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alienation, grew apace, there fell upon him 
a curious loneliness, a sort of passionate 
homesickness for his own country with 
all its irksome but familiar ways. 

In the spring of 1823 he returned to 
Recanati. Over the two years which fol- 
lowed that return, until the June of 1825, 
when he again left home, there rests a 
heavy silence like a pall. His very letters 
to Giordani were confiscated, were opened 
and never sent. After his brief sojourn 
in the outer world the shades of the pris- 
on house gathered more thickly about 
him. Wecan only conjecture what may 
have been the intimate history of those 
two terrible years. We have one glimpse 
of the cespairing young soul “studying 
all night and all day, so long as health 
holds out.” When that breaks he spends 
a few months “pacing his room—then 
to study again.” In the course of that 
first winter. of 1823 he gives one sign of 
life, writing to Brighenti of Bologna about 
a proposed first edition of his poems. But 
even this turns to bitterness. He is 
obliged to ask the publisher to send the 
proofs for correction to a fictitious ad- 
dress, “lest his parents should discover 
what it is that he composes.” And these 
are his early poems, some of the finest 
classic literature of his country ! 

It is true that, to save what he was 
pleased to consider his son’s imperilled 
soul, there were few stringent measures 
at which the Count Monaldo, urged on by 
his wife, would have hesitated. I have 
spoken of the tragedy of outward circum- 
stance in the experience of Giacomo Leo- 
pardi, but what more tragic figure can be 
conceived than that of this fond, weak, 
cruel old man—cruel from weakness, 
from lack of imagination, inflexible as 
only ignorance can be —destroying the 
very life of the son whom he adores, and 
forever stretching out trembling hands to 
implore his return? With not one thought 
or sympathy ia common, feeling himself 
responsible for Giacomo in this world and 
the next, yet never understanding him; 
submissive to his wife, to his confessor; 
believing devoutly that his dear lad’s soul 
can only be saved at the expense of his 
happiness, and yet with sudden relenting 
tenderness longing to give that happiness 
—there are few things sadder than the 
many letters of this broken old man. 

It is indeed in all the letters addressed 
to him by different members of his family 
that we must seek the raison d’étre of 
much of Leopardi’s life. There would 
seem to have been a sort of deep race 
melancholy, a “ heritage of woe,” common 








toall who bore his name. Much has been 
said, and doubtless with reason, of the 
part which Leopardi’s bodily infirmity, 
with its sad outward and physical sign, 
had in distorting and embittering his es- 
timate of life. That in a certain degree 
this must necessarily be the case, no one 
would attempt to deny. Yet it is curious 
and, 1 venture to think, not unprofitable 
to note how much of this sombre brooding 
sense of the futility of outworn things, and 
of themselves as belonging to a condition 
of outworn things, runs through all the 
family speech, 

While Giacomois still in Rome, Paolina 
writes to her absent brother on the begin- 
ning of the new year : — 


I wish it to you full of happiness, As for 
me, my only desire is not to see its close. It 
is the most intimate desire of my heart, and 
you may well believe it, knowing me, and 
knowing those who govern me. There is no 
hope ... not even in the distance... . If I 
were but sure to die to-morrow (she adds 
whimsically), my joy would be such at the 
thought that alas! perhaps I might not reach 
that morrow ! 


And this is Carlo Leopardi some year 
or two later. “I amacompletely passive 
animal; ” “an inert body;” “believe me, 
a tortoise has more plans, more nobility 
than 1.” And further on, comparing him- 
self toa man entranced in some painful 
dream whom the smallest motion would 
rescue and awake, 


the smallest motion would suffice to me! but 
I may perish, as if smothered, for lack of a 
hand to gather up what little life is left me. 
My life has become like yours [he says to Gia- 
como] quite like yours when all day long you 
walked up and down in a darkened room be- 
cause you had no more strength to apply to 
anything. . . . In the evening, instead of soci- 
ety, I wander for hours outside the city wall, 
amusing myself with throwing stones at a 
mark. ... The vacuum of my life is eternal. 
. «. Allis leaving me ; but, I say and I swear 
it ! the one inconsolable loss is that of my talent 
—I mean the sensitiveness of my inspiration 
— because there is life, 


We seem to be listening to the dimin- 
ished echo of Leopardi’s own impassioned 
accusation of existence. And yet Carlo 
was in no way deprived of ordinary satis- 
factions. The writers of those two letters 
were young, well born, in vigorous health ; 
and of Paolina we know further that she 
was gifted with much personal attraction. 
The sequel to their story is a sad one. 
They both outlived their beloved brother 
for many empty, despoiled years; we hear 
of them at the last, hopelessly surrender- 











ing to the pressure of « hated routine of 
life. Paolina died only a few years ago, 
in 1869, in a religious retreat at Pisa. 

From 1825 until 1827 Leopardi’s time 
was chiefly passed in short visits to 
Bologna and Milan, where he superin- 
tended an Italian and Latin version of the 
complete works of Cicero; working much 
for the publisher, Stella, who, until 1829, 
was paying him at the rate of two pounds 
a month — for his editorship of the ** Clas- 
sical Italian Anthology;” for an edition 
of Petrarch; for translations from the 
Greek; Leopardi meanwhile finding time 
in the pauses of this consuming labor to 
bring out his own poems as well as aselec- 
tion of prose. 

It was during this stay at Bologna that 
he experienced the one serious, satisfying 
passion of his life. Very little is known 
about the object of this passion, her name 
even remaining as a subject for dispute 
and speculation, although it would seem 
probable that she was indeed that Con- 
tessa Teresa Malvezzi who inspired the 
poem * To Aspasia’’—a bitter, desolate 
cry of love, defeated and immortal. 

Once, and once only, he speaks of 
her at length in a letter to his brother 
Carlo: — 


I have entered into a relation with a woman 
which now forms the greater part of my life. 
She is not young, but of a grace and wit which 
(believe this coming from me, who, until now, 
held it to be impossible) — which, I say, take 
the place of youth, creating marvellous illu- 
sion. During the first days that I knew her I 
lived in a sort of fever, in delirium. We have 
never spoken the name of love save in jest ; 
but we live in the midst of a tender sensitive 
friendship, with responsive interests, with a 
freedom which is like love without its disquiet. 
She has for me the very highest appreciation ; 
if I read to her something which I have writ- 
ten, often she weeps, and that from her heart, 
without affectation. The praise of others has 
no substance in it for me ; evs becomes a part 
of my very blood and lives in my soul forever. 
She loves, she understands, both letters and 
philosophy; we never lack matter for dis- 
course ; and almost every evening I am with 
her from dusk until after midnight, and it all 
seems to me a moment. We confide to one 
another all our secrets, we counsel one another, 
we warn one another of our shortcomings. In 
a word, this knowledge of her foims, aad will 
form, a well-marked epoch in my life, because 
it has disillusioned me of illusions; it has 
convinced me that there are really happinesses 
in this world which I believed ‘impossible ; 
- « » it has made my heart arise again after the 
sleep — the complete death — of so many years, 


One year later, when it becomes her 
turn to write, she does so briefly, break- 
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ing off all further communication. She 
had discovered that conversation séfe a 
téte with Giacomo did not interest her; 
“che la conversazione da solo a solo con 
Giacomo I’ annoiava.” But during all that 
year, illumined, made sharply distinct from 
the other years of his life by the ardent 
and secret presence of personal love, Leo- 
pardi formed no other truce with fate. 
Poverty, illness, necessity, pressed hard 
and harder upon him. Through all the 
bleak, clear Bolognese winter he worked 
in aroom without a fire. There is a pa- 
thetic picture of him resorting to desperate 
expedients in his efforts to obtain a little 
relief from intense suffering; covering 
himself over with a bagful of feathers; 
giving lessons in Greek toa young patri- 
cian of Venice; attempting to give other 
lessons, in Latin this time, to a Greek. 
For this, which robbed him of four hours 
of his working day, Leopardi received not 
quite fifty francs a month. With Stella’s 
salary of two pounds more, this was barely 
enough to support existence while it 
lasted. But after some months the Greek 
suddenly discontinued his lessons. Leo- 
pardi was reduced to going to his house 
again and again; he sees only the ser- 
vants. Then, ina great despair at leav- 
ing Bologna, he writes to his few friends, 
to Stella, to his father. The Count Mo- 
naldo answers with a tremulous affection, 
but in what manner can he assist his son ? 
If he has sent no money for fifteen 
months, that is the work of “la mamma 
vostra;” the Contessa Adelaide, he af- 
firms, “makes him not only fast, but 
starve.” “ But I—I do not forget that I 
am master in my own house,” the old man 
concludes with a half-comic return to dig- 
nity, and bids his son confide to him all 
his necessities; “whisper them in your 
father’s ear—he is also your friend. 
Your letters are read in the family,” he 
adds apologetically ; “zf you want noth- 
ing, write as if I had not alluded to this.” 
Such was the force of assistance which 
Leopardi might expect. 

For a short time he continued to obtain 
small advances of money from Stella, who 
still looked upon him entirely in the light 
of a promising philologist, from first to 
last ignoring that Leopardi possessed any 
claim of being considered a poet. The 
child “who wept if any of the family 
seemed to give way in matters of honor” 
was now a man, forced into strange expe- 
dients by the stress of implacable want; 
disappointed, baffled, and yet hoping 
against hope with the large inconsequent 
faith of an artist or a child. 
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In June of 1827 Leopardi went to Flor- 
ence. It was a new life. In spite of 
ever-increasing illness — illness which 
kept him for weeks at a time in shadowy 
rooms “ with folded arms, as if tasting in 
anticipation the delights of darkness, the 
immobility of the sepulchre” —he yet 
attracted to himself the admiring compan- 
ionship, the appreciation of all the more 
distinguished men, politicians and writers, 
of the place and time. It was to them all, 
to these faithful “friends of Florence,” 
that he dedicated his complete poetical 
works. It was, on the whole, a mild year 
of mitigated suffering, followed by a quiet 
winter at Pisa, whose wide, sunny quays 
and tempered winds seem to have charmed 
him strangely. Nothing had ever ap- 
peared to him “so beautiful, so ample, so 
magnificent, so gay, so smiling,” before. 
His little room had a window which 
opened out upon avast garden and a large 
horizon. When he was tired of working 
he walked about the streets, listening with 
a childish pleasure to the different dialects 
of the strangers, admiring the very glitter 
of the gilding upon the café doors. For 
a little the dead weight of ** the woe of the 
world” is lifted; he breathed again; it 
seemed as if hope, a renewed youth, were 
once more possible beneath these milder 
skies. He began work once more with 
new fervor, his spirit fired with new plans 
—that indomitable spirit whose very life 
and essence were work. But this truce 
to sorrow was not destined to last long. 
Like a gleam of light in some stormy sun- 
set, it pierced for an instant the pall of 
cloud which enveloped poor Leopardi’s 
last years; and like a ray of light it van- 
ished from his sombre horizon. 

The winter of 1829-30 was one of un- 
precedented severity. The engagement 
with Stella was at an end, the monthly 
stipend withdrawn. In November of that 
year, for the last time, Leopardi returned 
to the snows, the mortal tedium, of Re- 
canati. ‘“ My health suffers terribly — 
terribly ; but my father lacks the power or 
the will to support me away from the 
house,” he writes to the Count Papado- 
poli. ‘ Consider,” he says to his friend, 
“you may consider my life as finished.” 

As by a mockery of tate, another pro- 
fessorship (of natural history) is offered 
to him at this juncture. The position 
could be only obtained through favor, at 
the instigation of personal friends, Leo- 
pardi realized passionately all his own 
disqualifications for the office; he refused 
to become a party to the pious fraud. But 
the high heart that would not bend was 
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near to breaking. He had now arrived at 
the period of his greatest poetical produc- 
tiveness. It was during the course of this 
disastrous winter that Leopardi wrote his 
famous “ Ricordanze,” perhaps one of the 
most poignant cries of despair that has 
ever been pressed from human lips. 
“ Here,” the poet says, “here I lose nat- 
ural piety and virtue, I become a despiser 
of mankind by reason of the sheep-like 
flock which crowd about me ;” and mean- 
while, in a burst of immortal woe, he 
apostrophizes “that dear time of youth, 
dearer than fame and the laurel wreath, 
dearer than breath and the pure light of 
day” which he feels himself wasting 
“ without a delight, uselessly, in this inhu- 
man dwelling among griefs.”. Again and 
again he strikes this same intensely mod- 
ern note in his poems — this note of an 
irreconcilable sorrow at the fatal move- 
ment, the passing on, of life. Turgenieff 
is perhaps the only other writer who 
seems to have experienced, in any com- 
parable degree, that same passi nate pre- 
occupation with the loss of mere youth, 
“that only flowering of arid existence,” as 
Leopardi calls it; ‘ that vain desire of the 
past, even if sad” — 
un van desio 

Del passato, ancor tristo, e il dire, io fui. 

The * Risorgimento ” and “ Ginestra” 
belong to this same year. In the follow- 
ing May Leopardi returned to Florence. 
A German philologist of merit, a certain 
De Sinner, induced the poet to confide to 
his care all his prose MSS., with a view 
to having them published in Germany; 
but this dream of fame proved as delusive 
as those which had preceded it. Onlya 
very small portion of the writings ever 
saw the light —at Bonn, in 1834, under 
the title of “Excerpta ex schedis criticis 
Jacobi Leopardi.” A complete edition of 
the poems had already appeared in Flor- 
ence in 1831. 

Two years later, reduced to the utmost 
misery, Leopardi at last obtained a small 
monthly allowance from his father. He 
was then nearly past work. In 1833 the 
doctors could suggest nothing for his re- 
lief but a warmer climate; and accord- 
ingly, in the month of October of that 
same year, he left Florence for Naples, 
travelling thither in company of his most 
faithful friend and future biographer, An- 
tonio Ranieri. For some few months he 
lingered on, “neither living nor dying,” 
watched over to the last with the infinite 
patience of love by both Rotanieri and his 
sister Paolina. He died, in Ranieri’s 
arms, at five o’clock on the 14th of June, 
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1837. His last words were a request that 
the window should be opened. He wanted 
to see the sun. 

A very panic of cholera was raging all 
that summer at Naples; it was with the 
utmost difficulty that the dead poet’s body 
was rescued from a common and indistin- 
guishable grave. It is satisfactory to re- 
member that his proud and broken spirit 
was spared at least this last indignity. 
Leopardi was buried by his friends, in the 
little parish church of San Vitale, on the 
beautiful sea-girt road to Pozzuoli. 

Fate denied many things to Leopardi 
that he most coveted, but not that genius 
to give to his personal sorrow, to his 
sense of personal deprivation, an expres- 
sion which, for beauty of form and depth 
of feeling, is not excelled by any poet of 
ourcentury. Itsimpassioned melancholy, 
its intensity and energy, its lyric force 
and sweetness, place him among the mas- 
ters of elegiac verse. But it is not mere 
complaining, not merely sadness, that we 
find in his work. He drank of too bitter 
a cup to wail in mere sorrow; agony and 
despair pressed from him his immortal 
cry of passionate protest; and the accents 
of despair and revolt were perhaps never 
accompanied with more of the inspiration 
of love — love for all that is fleeting and 
elusive in life, youth, nature, beauty. His 
sense of all this makes his verse fluent 
and palpitating with desire for all that 
which more fortunate men possess, and 
which to him was revealed only as still 
water reflects what passes over it. The 
image was there, the reality inaccessibly 
apart. 

In the few years of his unhappy exist- 
ence he wrote about thirty-five short po- 
ems —surely the lightest material for 
fame that any great modern poet has left. 
There is no fiction in his verse, no inven- 
tion; it is not dramatic; at the most he 
can be said to have represented but one 
great figure—lItaly. His mind is not 
dramatic. It is always Leopardi who 
speaks; we listen only to the voice of his 
great soul, his great heart, and it is its 
unfeigned experience which it embodies. 
He holds no mask of tragedy; he assumes 
no vé/e of any personage of history or 
legend; he creates no fiction; he puts 
forth no type to modify his personal griefs. 
He gives no expression to the dark and 
perilous part of human nature, the pas- 
sions which have safe and uncompromis- 
ing issue in the poet of many minds. He 
felt no interest, no curiosity, concerning 
anything base, or trivial, or malign; and 
nothing perhaps isolates Leopardi more 
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completely from the complex modern 
spirit, with its unceasing demand for new 
experience and more accurate informa- 
tion, than this high indifference to all the 
lesser sides of life. 

This isolating, separating instinct, as of 
a creature born to live under different con- 
ditions in a less human or more rarefied 
air than ours, is never more marked than 
in Leopardi’s attitude towards inanimate 
nature. For the sentiment of nature in 
his work remains always a sentiment; he 
does not touch passion outside of his per- 
sonal deprivation and experience. Some- 
thing serene, something classical, meas- 
ures, moderates, subdues everywhere the 
lyrical expression of his infinite melan- 
choly. And this is what I mean by say- 
ing that there is something zw/uszan about 
the quality of his mind. The mute, pa- 
tient struggles for human existence, all 
the silent tragedy of the hillside and the 
fields which inspired “ The Thorn,” “ The 
Leech Gatherer,” “The Last of the 
Flock,” were a sealed book to Leopardi’s 
haughty and exclusive soul. He is the 
antithesis to Wordsworth — an aristocrat, 
moving and having his being in regions 
of pure art, yet reclaimed from the barren- 
ness of endless thought and unanswerable 
speculation by the equalizing, enriching 
experiences of sorrow. As Sainte-Beuve 
has said of him, he was a Greek born too 
late; “C’était un ancien né trop tard.” 
He had all that accuracy of mind, that 
sort of sublimated common sense, com- 
bined with capacity for passion, which is 
perhaps the rarest of mental tempers. 
Charlotte Bronté had it among women, 
and it is what is meant by the Hellenic 
temperament. Heine possessed it; but 
Heine all light and tears, Heine laughing 
and caressing, yet leaving one fatal drop 
to embitter the cup of life— who kills 
faith, who paralyzes the vigor of creeds 
with one little touch of his wit — was but 
lightly burdened by his experience of life 
compared with Leopardi. And Leopardi 
had neither wit nor humor to reconcile 
himself or us to the inevitable loss of 
what we most covet. He was not recon- 
ciled to his own deprivations, and he does 
not reconcile us to the evils of life. Heine 
was perhaps not less fatally committed to 
pessimism, but his caprice, his mobility, 
his part in common pleasures, were to 
him for many years a refuge against de- 
spair. But Leopardi, more tenacious, se- 
rious, sustained, and impassioned, with no 
rest in common experience, no compensa- 
tion in common joys, felt his soul over- 
whelmed by the flood of dark and tem- 
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pestuous thought, the realization of the 
few and evil years which swept him on to 
the grave. His system of ethics rests on 
the steady contempt of forces strong 
enough to beguile or crush mankind, but 
powerless to convince it. The dignity of 
the human race demands in his eyes a 
stoical refusal to bow before the unknown 
and the unknowable, “as out of ancient 
vileness was the custom among men.” 
There are moments when this high, pure, 
impersonal disdain of all finite destinies 
touches upon the very confines of Bud- 
dhism; the poet’s soul, his conscious ex- 
istence, is annihilated, “drowned in the 
realization of immensity ;” 


E il naufragar m’ é dolce in questo mare. 


Leopardi is no more a representative 
Italian than Dante was. Neither the lux- 
uriance nor the facility of the vain and 
immoral Italian genius is expressed in his 
work; still less in his life. There are 
other great names to stand for our idea 
of that insinuating, unscrupulous, and at- 
tractive genius which we understand as 
Italian. Leopardi represents a wider and 
sadder humanity than the typical Italian. 
In his flexibility of intellect, his concep- 
tion of enjoyment, he exhibits traits of his 
race, but he has none of the Latin’s love 
of blood, his passion for revenge, his con- 
scienceless and Machiavellian spirit. To 
all of this, Leopardi, like Virgil, was a 
Stranger. In him Italian genius is grave, 
profound, terse and clear in expression. 
His prose is always prose, his poetry 
always poetry; he never confounded the 
two. His phrase is without pomp, or 
glitter, or color; it is close-knit, flexible 
like steel. In all things he was concen- 
trated ; concentration is the distinguishing 
quality of his nature; it affects all his 
experience — the diffused melancholy of 
lighter-tempered men pressing upon Leo- 
pardi at one point with a grief “ heavy as 
frost and deep almost as life.” 

Probably Leopardi will perish as a 
prose writer; for who will care to pre- 
serve writing which enforces the doctrine 
that life itself is a mistake? Probably 
his denials, his pessimistic conclusions, 
will be rejected by mankind; for men, 
wholly alive, are too much.in the very 
flood of events, in the enjoyment of action, 
to ask or heed questions such as Leopardi 
urged with cold and unimpassioned logic, 
merciless to all the illusions that in reli- 
gion and morals and letters console the 





imagination and attractit. And Leopardi 
was morbid; he represents a deficiency of 
experience, not its fulness. It is only in 
his poetry that he allows us to believe in 
the perfect flowering of beauty and of life, 
that he expresses his sense of nature, and 
in doing this gives satisfaction and raises 
our own sense of life. He does not dis- 
courage us here, or, if he does so, com- 
pensates us by the pleasure and perfec- 
tion of his art. For whatever Leopardi 
achieved was done with the Greek sense 
of form; what he left was left with Hel- 
lenic decision. His mind knew of no 
hesitation, no groping; he had, I repeat, 
scarcely any conception of the doubtful 
complex modern attitude. 

No race is less likely than ours to sym- 
pathize with the theory of the universe 
which Leopardi first propounded, and 
which has been enforced since by Scho- 
penhauer. Clough, who, in a way, appro- 
priated and applied —or at least was in- 
fluenced by — Leopardi’s ideas, is for the 
most part rejected at home; and Clough 
himself, after making in perfect sincerity 
his criticism of life, submitted to its 
greater forces; marriage and occupation 
settled the turbid cup of his existence. 
But Leopardi is of the irreconcilables. 
The elevation of his spirit, the absolute 
sincerity of his writing, and the unspar- 
ing logic with which he convinced himself 
that existence is an evil, make him a kind 
of high priest of sorrow. There is-ever 
a touch of something alien, something 
estranging in long-continued pain; and 
in all his expression we find this same 
suggestion of remoteness from our dear- 
est and commonest joys. The angels and 
ministers of love had nothing for him; 
and he asked of Nature what Nature could 
not give. His deprivation made him turn 
to death as to the great appeaser, and he 
looked only to the grave to set at rest for- 
ever the torment of his desire. He is the 
poet of the moon, of loss, of vanished 
youth, of “lorn unmating things.” He 
is the ancien né trop tard, the demigod 
doomed to live incompletely in a strange 
world, with other demands upon existence 
than our own. But if his verse holds all 
the despair of his defrauded and impas- 
sioned soul, yet it has that in it which is 
more than the expression of his personal 
sorrow; for poetry is a mood, not a sus- 
tained and continuous effort of the mind. 
It is but the reflex, the voice of what 
passes and what is beautiful. 
CONSTANCE FLETCHER. 
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From Macmilian’s Magazine. 
A WALK IN THE FAROES. 

“ME not much Engelsk. Money this, 
and grub this. Other thing, so!” 

I had engaged a man to guide me over 
the hills to the old seat of ecclesiastical 
rule in the Faroe Islands, and the above 
speech was in answer to my inquiry about 
his linguistic capacity. He was a little 
man with much eyebrow, a short beard 
that curled in the front as decidedly as 
a fishhook, and a nose somewhat suspi- 
ciously rubicund. On the strength of his 
engagement by “the Englishman” as 
walking companion fora certain number 
of hours, he had assumed a dignity of 
manner that made him look ridiculously 
conceited, and had, moreover, put on his 
best clothes, and washed himself at an un- 
usual hour of the day. They had told me 
that his English was quite phenomenally 
good, and that I should be as much at 
home with him as with my own brother. 
But, for the former, I found he had little 
more vocabulary than the words above 
mentioned, which he pronounced diaboli- 
cally; while, for the rest, I felt not very 
fraternally towards him at first sight. He 
illustrated his utterance by producing a 
five-gre copper coin; by opening his 
mouth and pointing down his throat with 
one of his thumbs; and by jerking his 
head like one habituated to dram-drink- 
ing. Still, I had no right to think evil of 
my friend, Olaus Jackson, merely be- 
cause he seemed to have bibulous propen- 
sities; and, without more delay than was 
exacted by the need to take a ceremonious 
farewell of some Thorshavn acquaintance 
who thought my projected walk only an- 
other proof that all Englishmen were co- 
nundrums, Olaus and I set forth, he lead- 
ing, with his head very high, and holding 
his alpenstock as gracefully as if he had 
been born a beadle instead of a Faroe 
man. 

A word about my man’s dress, which 
was the characteristic Faroe costume. 
On his head (to begin at the top) he wore 
a red and black striped turban, about a 
foot in height, which fell to his left ear. 
His body was swathed in a copious brown 
woollen tunic, too large for him, yet 
padded with underclothing so as to make 
him look almost formidably robust. Fa- 
roe pantaloons of blue cloth covered his 
legs to the knees, where they were at- 
tached by four or five gay gilt buttons. 
His calves were shown in all their sym- 
metry by the brown hose which ended in 
his moccasins of untanned cowskin tied 
round the ankles by strings of white wool. 
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Lastly, to protect his precious throat, 
Olaus wore a woollen scarf of red, green, 
and blue, which, having circumvented that 
part of him an indefinite number of times, 
stuffed the rest of its long length within 
his tunic, where it helped to swell the mag- 
nitude of his chest. 

Truly, he was a majestic object com- 
pared with those others of his compatri- 
ots who, not being so fortunate as to 
know English, had no chance of such an 
engagement as his, and were therefore 
compelled to crawl along the rugged track 
out of the town, in their dirtiest rags, bent 
double by the loads of peat upon their 
backs. But Olaus was too wise in his 
generation to risk conversation with me 
in the presence of his neighbors; he 
strutted ahead, and quickened his pace 
whenever I came within six feet of him. 

Thus we proceeded through Thors- 
havn, an attraction for all eyes. As we 
climbed the rude rock stairs, stained black 
with the ooze of much drainage matter, 
little children with bronzed cheeks, flaxen 
hair, and Saxon blue eyes clasped each 
other’s hands, and stood aside on the 
tips of their wooden sabots, while they 
whispered among themselves “ Engelsk- 
mand!” Housewives threw their brooms 
into a corner, or left the rolls of dygbrod 
to grill by themselves, and flew to the 
window or door to see us pass; the word 
had gone along the street that we were 
coming half a minuteago. Oneoldcrone, 
whose ninety years were opposed to hur- 
ry, but not to the curious instincts of 
her nature, had herself supported to the 
glass, behind which her yellow face, with 
its sunken black eyes, gleamed at me like 
something spectral, not human. Artisans, 
straddled across the skeleton beams of a 
house half built, stopped their hammering 
and stared, unti] I was near enough for a 
display of courtesy; then off came their 
caps, and a civil “*God dag” whispered 
from the roof. Ladies, clattering down to 
the stream, laden to their noses with 
clothes for the wash, dropped their bur- 
dens to the ground and sat upon them, 
that they might see us at their ease, and, 
with the freedom of their sex, commented 
glibly on my peculiarities, and audibly. 
Schoolboys conning their lessons as they 
trotted to the royal school, shut their 
books and gaped, until we had passed, 
when they shouted. In brief, we bad the 
honor of causing a five minutes’ ferment 
of excitement in those parts of Thorshavn 
which we traversed. No English gentle- 
man had visited the place for a couple of 








years, and 1 was a recent arrival. Con- 
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spicuousness is odious to a man of sen- 
sibility and sense; I was therefore de- 
lighted when the last “God dag” was 
exchanged, the last house of the town was 
left behind, and there was nothing more 
animate in front than Olaus and the brown 
mountain tops, their sides strewn chaoti- 
cally:with countless white boulders, among 
which the white sheep browsed almost 
unperceived. As for Olaus, no sooner 
were we out of the town than he seemed 
to shrink; and in a little while he had 
sobered his pace until he was abreast with 
me. Then, with a squint of humility, as 
if in apology for his late exhibition of 
pride, he informed me, in an irregular 
mosaic of three languages, that he was 
not very well, but that he hoped to get 
something to eat at the conclusion of our 
walk, 

The weather at the outset was not bad 
for Faroe. There was cloud on the hills, 
but the blue spaces aloft and their blue 
counterparts on the sea to our left, were 
augury of good. Naalsoe Island, four 
miles away, lying straight some seven or 
eight miles, and rising to a peak of twelve 
or thirteen hundred feet, was clearly de- 
fined, and the white church of its one town 
shone like a snowball in the distance. 
The sea too was quiet, though breathed 
over by a north-easterly wind just strong 
enough to admonish the clouds on the 
hills that they had better go up higher. 
But, ere we had walked a mile along the 
road, which runs out from the town per- 
haps twice as far, a sudden change came 
about. The wind shifted to the rainy 
quarter, to the south-west. In ten min- 
utes Naalsoe disappeared from sight. 
The fog on the hills descended and sur- 
rounded us. And Olaus and | were soon 
treading dismally over wet bogs through 
the soaked and soaking heather, and 
rained on by the clouds into whose very 
hearts we were methodically attempting 
to climb. Nowhere is weather more fickle 
than in the Faroes. And it is not every 
one who canconsole himself, in the midst 
of a Faroe fog, with the reflection that 
it is a salubrious if unwelcome visitation. 

Not a soul lives between Thorshavn 
and Kirkeboe, though the distance is 
some six English miles. In the first 
place it is an inland route, and there is no 
inland habitation throughout the Faroes. 
All the people are born, as it were, face 
to face with the sea. And the nature of 
the country, sown as it is almost every- 
where with innumerable boulders, offers 
little inducement to farmers. If the 
sheep and small horses, which are turned 








loose hereabouts to take care of them- 
selves, can find herbage enough to sustain 
them, this is as much as can be expected 
from the interior. While, secondly, our 
track was mountainous from beginning to 
end. From one terrace of shingle and 
hard rock —the uniformity of which was 
broken by occasional tufts of vivid green, 
whence clean spring water gushed towards 
the valleys — we passed to another sim- 
ilar terrace, and thence across miniature 
desert plateaux of inexpressible bleakness 
and aridity; until we had gone from the 
east of the island to the west, and could 
see, far down, when the fog lifted, the 
dull, lead-colored sea between Stromo and 
the islets of Hestoe and Kolter. A little 
later, and the black rocks of these isles 
were visible; their bases rose straight 
from the water, but their summits, hidden 
in the clouds, were as high as the imag- 
ination pleased to make them. 

It was an all but soundless walk. True, 
Olaus, thanks to his cold, was frequently 
obliged to clear his throat, and he made 
plenty of noise in the exertion. But the 
echoes of his efforts, exaggerated and 
bandied from rock to rock, soon died 
away, and left the stillness yet more still. 
Now and again an oySter-catcher would 
rise with a scream, and his scarlet and 
white plumage flash brightly through the 
dim atmosphere about us. But no other 
birds were about that day. The fog 
seemed to have sent all living things to 
sleep, save only Olaus and myself. Yet, 
though the air was about half as thick as 
that of London in November, there was a 
subtle element of exhilaration about it 
which made the walk quite enjoyable and 
enlivening. I chanced to have my small 
five-chambered revolver with me — a most 
useless weapon in Faroe by the by, where 
murder is an unknown term. This I was 
tempted suddenly to fire, after a rather 
long spell of complete silence. The next 
moment Olaus was by my side, clutching 
at the thing, and peering open-mouthed 
down its barrel, careless of the fact that 
one of his fingers in his excitement was 
pressing the trigger of the yet loaded 
pistol ; and it was only after much trouble 
that I persuaded him to let me put him 
out of reach of danger. 

“ Had I brought it to shoot him with?” 
Olaus inquired, in heated Danish, his red 
nose fiery with perturbation and anxiety. 
And | could only soothe him into com- 
plete tranquillity by surrendering the re- 
volver to him and bidding him use it him- 
self at anything he pleased, except myself. 
But henceforward, until we were close to 
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the green patch of cultivated ground be- 
tween the perpendicular rocks of the 
mainland and the sea itself, which repre- 
sented the old church town of Kirkeboe, I 
was questioned about “the little gun,” 
whose fellow he had never yet seen; its 
cost, its maker, the number of men I had 
killed with it, the degree of its fatality, my 
object in bringing it to Faroe, etc. The 
report seemed to have a most stimulating 
effect upon the man’s intellect, for, in 
quaint enough Danish, he began to tell a 
tale about the only man of his acquaint- 
ance who had ever meditated a deed of 
violence. 

“There was one man, and he was one 
very angry man, and he get in a passion 
one day and swear he killsomebody. He 
go to his home, and first thing he see is 
his woman at the quern—she a meek 
thing with no spirit; and he run at her, 
_and without one word he knock her down 
flat, and she lie without moving, her nose 
up-standing to the roof. Then this one 
man shocked with himself, to think how 
near he was to being a slayer of his wife. 
No man has yet killed his wife in Faroe, 
and he so near being the first! And all 
his anger go out of him like the wind from 
a bladder when you untie the string. And 
he bethink himself how to keep himself 
from being so wicked. He run to the 
cupboard and pour brandy down his wom- 
an’s throat. And then when, after a time, 
she breathe freely and open an eye, this 
one man run off, and down to the rocks, 
and throw himself, all in one instant, into 
the sea, where he drown. He not kill his 
woman after that.” 

Master Olaus’s tale may stand on the 
merits of its moral; for its truth I do not 
vouch. 

From the higher rocks, still wrapped in 
dark fog, we could see Kirkeboe below in 
the bright sunshine. It was like looking 
at a pretty face from under the photog- 
rapher’s cloth. Soon we reached the first 
parallelogram of rye within the parish. 
Then a dog began to bark from a neigh- 
boring strip of grass meadow. A second 
dog, nearer the knot of buildings, took up 
the cry. One man, cutting grass with a 
short-bladed scythe, looked up from his 
work, saw us, whistled to another man 
similarly engaged, who, taking the signal, 
waved his hand towards the farm, and 
having secured attention and done his 
work, crossed his legs and scrutinized us. 
The first man, in the mean time, striding 
like a giant, had come alongside Olaus 
and me, and opened a rapid conversation 
with the former, of which I was the object 
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and illustration, judging from his stare, 
and Olaus’s gestures. 

“ What is it all about?” I asked Olaus, 
atlength. They had been talking Faroese, 
which is a spoken, not a written language, 
and therefore a sad stumbling-block for 
foreigners. 

“He have never seen an Englishman 
before; he is an ignorant fellow,” said 
Olaus, at first beginning in a tone quite 
loud enough for the other to hear, but 
ending in a whisper. Not that the Kirke- 
boe man seemed likely to resent depre- 
ciatory reference to him. He was in the 
throes of an excited desire to understand 
the composition of an Englishman, now 
that Providence had put such a creature 
in his way. Having examined the texture 
of my clothes, and shaken his head over 
the quality of my Scotch tweeds, he fell 
on his knees in a fervor, and, ejaculating 
tremulously, “ Me —shoemaker!” seized 
one of my feet, and began pinching and 
thumbing the leather of my boot. Here, 
at any rate, was something that he ap- 
proved; for, having done with my foot, 
and set it tenderly upon the ground again, 
he raised towards me a face full of depres- 
sion, and shook his head mournfully, while 
he murmured, “ Brilliant!” 

It was the homage of an artist towards 
his ideal. What were untanned cowskin 
moccasins, tied round the ankle with com- 
mon strings, in comparison with the ele- 
gant thick-soled production of a scientific 
bootmaker? And we left this man still 
gazing at my feet as they receded from 
him. 

The cultivated part of Kirkeboe is like 
all the other cultivated parts in the Faroe 
Isles. From the sea it would be a green 
patch, or patch of patches, on the hem of 
the grey or purple swelling mass of land 
— green in summer, that is; for later, 
when the hay is stacked and the grain 
carried, the tiny fields take a golden color 
which almost dazzles the eyes in the bright 
sunshine. The land is cut up into numer- 
ous sections by the shallow ditches neces- 
sary to carry off the heavy rains which 
pour down from the high overshadowing 
rocks. A Norfolk farmer would laugh a 





Faroe man’s husbandry toscorn. So poor 
is the soil, so rude the implements, so un- 
certain the weather! And so trifling the 
/results! He would ask wherein lay the 
use of cutting a field of rye some fifteen 
yards by five, the heads of irregular height 
_and separated from each other by inches. 
And, indeed, if time were as valuable in 
| Faroe as in England, there would be rea- 
| son in his inquiry. But when Olaus and 
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I traversed the parish, its grass, full of 
flowers and knee deep, was uncut; and 
thanks to the mountain mist and the warm 
sun which now seemed to shine from un- 
der the mist, as strong and sweet of per- 
fume as any English meadow in June. 
Kine were tethered here and there, and 
peered at us with mild questioning eyes. 
A milk-girl, with one pail of milk slung 
on her back, one on each of her arms, and 
knitting withal as she went swinging and 
singing down to the farm, gave us cheer- 
fulgreeting. The sea, placid silver to the 
horizon or until obscured by the frowning 
rocks of Sandoe and Hestoe, just broke 
into white foam against the gnarled and 
iron strand of the village. 

Close to the white church and the beach 
is the one ecclesiastical ruin in Faroe. It 
stands picturesquely with its four chief 
walls uncovered to the sky, grass within 
them and grass without, and its large 
pointed east window filled with a near 
panorama of black perpendicular cliffs 
with grassy edges of velvety green inac- 
cessible even for the nimble Faroe sheep. 
Centuries ago, before Protestantism trod 
the life out of architecture, here at Kirke- 
boe was a bishop’s residence anda school 
for priests. But with the Reformation 
the importance of the place ended. A 
Protestant bishop was appointed to Kirke- 
boe, it is true; but certain of the sea rob- 
bers, who from the earliest times had 
ravaged these thinly peopled islands, soon 
frightened this gentleman out of the coun- 
try. Since then no bishop has keld sway 
in Faroe; and the ruins at Kirkeboe are 
the only remaining witness of the early 
power of the Church in the isles. Once 
in six or seven weeks the provost or dean 
of the clergy holds service nowadays in 
the place where, five hundred years ago, 
prayers were said daily by a bishop. 

The hospitality of Northmen is pro- 
verbial. Though, save for one or two 
government officials, there are no rich 
men in Faroe, a stranger is everywhere 
received with open hands and, better still, 
with open hearts. Olaus was for taking 
advantage of thisimmediately. He would 
introduce me to the farmer there and then, 
and I could begin eating and drinking 
within the minute. But I saw through 
his pretext, and bid him go and fill his 
own stomach, while I examined the cathe- 
dral walls. I had né excuse for pressing 
myself upon strangers, it seemed to me; 
if he asa native had less conscience, so 
much the betterforhim. This he refused 
to do, however; and he sulkily followed 
me into the cathedral precincts. But 
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here there was really nothing of interest to 
see. The walls are of hard trapstone, the 
irregular blocks connected with a mortar 
of extraordinary adhesiveness. By the 
eastern window are some stone decora- 
tions, and outside the same window is a 
sculpture of the crucifixion, not more art- 
istic than the bulk of other similar work 
three centuries ago. In fact, the most 
curious object in the cathedral was some- 
thing secular—a plough. The Kirkeboe 
bonder had introduced this novelty into 
his district only the other day; and, 
though by no means remarkable in its 
make or size, it was to a Faroe man tran- 
scendent in interest over the cathedral 
and all its history. It was to this that 
Olaus pointed triumphantly when we 
walked into the long grass of the aisle. 
And it was to explain this to me that an- 
other man in a blue nightcap came head- 
long after us and plunged straightway 
into an incomprehensible discourse, one 
word in ten of which was English. But 
it was delicious to mark instant enmity 
towards this interloper printed upon 
Olaus’s face. He tried to out-talk him, 
and, failing in this, assured me that the 
plough was not good for much after all, 
let that other man say what he might 
about it; and, as if he were my sworn 
bodyguard, he constantly interposed him- 
self between the man and me, his face red 
with indignation, and his eyes flashing. 
The stranger man drew me aside towards 
a bit of decorated work of which he seemed 
to know the history, and as the ground in 
the vicinity was swampy he exerted him- 
self to put stepping-stones for me in the 
kindest and most self-sacrificial manner. 
At this Olaus seemed beside himself with 
anger; he stood apart and writhed, work- 
ing his lips like a lunatic, and he took it 
hardly when I laughed at him. Eventu- 
ally, he stole towards me, and getting on 
the side farthest from the obnoxious in- 
terloper whispered, with dramatic tremu- 
lousness, upturning an anguished eye of 
assurance at the same time, — 

“Sir, this man /2//e (little) drunk; I 
swear he /z//e drunk.” 

But I am afraid Olaus derived no com- 
fort from the accusation, for I felt impelled 
to tell him that the new arrival “a little 
drunk ” was more entertaining than him- 
self, perfectly sober. At this conjuncture 
the farmer himself opportunely appeared 
at the west end of the aisle, smiling and 
extending his hand in greeting. And be- 
hind him came his sons, two broad-shoul- 
dered, brown young men, as honestly 





genial of expression astheirfather. They 
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all shook my hand with a vigor that made 
me wince, and I was invited into the 
house without delay. 

It was an ordinary-looking Faroe farm 
building, with the usual number of smaller 
houses attached, for the bedding of the 
laborers, the drying of the mutton and 
beef for winter use, the storing of grain 
and wool, both raw and manufactured; 
black in the body, with a roofing of bright 
turf, amid which pink achillea and yellow 
buttercups bloomed profusely. But at 
one time its foundations had supported 
an episcopal residence. Where now farm 
refuse littered the yard and cods’ heads 
stared ugly in death, shaven monks had 
walked to and fro, with the swirl of the 
sea on the rocks hard by dinning their 
ears. No whitewashed Lutheran church, 
surmounted by its lozenge-shaped belfry 
tower, had then stood between them and 
the sea horizon. 

Not that I was allowed time for any 
such old-world reflections as these. Di- 
vorced from Olaus, who, though a conse- 
quential man, was not fit for a drawing- 
room, I surrendered myself wholly to my 
new friends, exchanged bows and hand- 
shakings with the lady of the house, and 
seated myself by the table, with a vase of 
blue and crimson flowers under my nose. 
Then came in the farmer’s daughter, a 
young lady of eighteen, who had just fin- 
ished her education, as the phrase goes, 
in Copenhagen, and, after greetings, was 
commissioned to bring wine and cake and 
cigars. She was a beautiful girl, with 
dark eyes unusual in this land of North- 
men, brilliant complexion, and an elegant 
figure; but, much as one could not help 
admiring her, it went against the grain to 
be waited upon by her with a deference 
that was yet more humiliating. In Faroe 
the custom of toasting is general. He 
were but an ill-mannered fellow who would 
drink anything stronger than water in 
company with another without wishing 
him health and prosperity. Accordingly, 
glasses were filled with sherry (a great 
luxury in Faroe), and, one after the other, 
standing with solemn eyes, the houszho'!d. 
of the bonder clicked my glass, utter’ag’ 
the monosyllable “ Skald.” The wine was 
then drunk at a gulp, smiles were ex- 
changed, and cigars were lit by the gentle- 
men. Photographic albums were brought 
forward, and, with kindly simplicity, I was 
informed of the names and standing of 
people whom I had never seen and was 
never likely to know. In Faroe, as else- 


tion of portraits, and these almost invari- 
ably serve to break the ice of early ac- 
quaintanceship. In Thorshavn | was 
soon at home with the photographs of 
scores of people who were strangers to me 
when I left the place. 

I asked the bonder if his farm was pros- 
perous. It was a foolish question, for 
when, since Adam became a laborer, was 
a tiller of the ground contented with its 
fruits? Here, indeed, there was much 
amiss. The summer had been far too 
wet. The hay would be late, and the 
crops refused to ripen. The cows were 
not too loyal in their tribute. The lambs 
had met with many accidents; and num- 
bers of the sheep had, at wooling time, 
shed their fleeces against the rocky edges 
of the mountains, and presented them- 
selves to their owner naked and profitless. 
Even the eider ducks, in his rock-island a 
hundred yards away, had not yielded him 
more than two pounds of down this sea- 
son, at twenty shillings the pound. And 
the cod fishing also had been poor. 

But, having voided himself of these 
legitimate grievances, the farmer acknowl- 
edged that he had much to be thankfal 
for. His family were well, his men did 
their work, and they all had enough to eat 
and drink. Nor were they troubled with 
anxieties about war and such matters, as 
in England. One of the boys here pricked 
up his ears and asked if General Gordon 
was really dead, and when I told him the 
common opinion, he looked quite sorry. 
They had heard of Gordon from the Co- 
penhagen papers, and in Faroe, no less 
than in Denmark, be had been exalted on 
a pedestal of heroicfame. Moreover they 
knew something of his features from the 
almanacs supplied to the local merchants 
by the traders from Orkney and Shetland. 
To the farmer, Gordon suggested the 
royal family of Denmark, and the differ- 
ent members of King Christian’s house 
were enumerated affectionately for me, 
and their portraits, including those of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, arranged 
symmetrically on one wall of the room, in- 
dicated tome. Itisa trifle strange, con- 
sidering how little actual advantage they 
derive from the Danish rule, that the 
Faroese should be so warm in their devo- 
tion to the Danish government; and may, 
perhaps, be explained by the surmise that 
in the less complex stages of civilization 
man can and will venerate and love a mas- 
ter, if he be not positively hateful. I 
never entered a house in Faroe without 





where, photography has proved a social 
blessing. No house is without its collec- 
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daubed with rainbow colors. Loyalty is 
surely spontaneous in these happy isles. 

King Christian’s picture recalled to my 
kindly host another monarch whose mem- 
ory is held in esteem at Kirkeboe. Cen- 
turies ago the people of Norway rose 
against their sovereign and put him to 
death; and would also have killed his 
queen Gunhild and her little boy baby 
had she not fled from the country with 
him. Kirkeboe in Faroe was the refuge 
sought by this poor lady with her or- 
phaned child. A relative of hers was 
bishop here, and gave her shelter. She 
assumed a menial character, hid her boy 
for a whole summer in a cave among the 
black-beetling rocks over the village, visit- 
ing him daily to suckle and tend him, and 
trusted in the future to atone for the past 
and present. In due time the boy grew 
up tomanhood. Then, donning his rights 
as a panoply, he returned to Norway, car- 
ried all before him, and secured his 
father’sthrone. This tale of King Sverre, 
Bishop Ro, and Gunhild the queen, was 
told me by the elder of the farmer’s sons; 
and he would have shown the site of the 
cave itself if the fog had not lain too low on 
the hillsides. Avalanches of stones and 
snow have in the course of time made the 
hole harder to attain than once it was, but 
at the best it must have been a panting 
climb for the hapless queen, in addition to 
her other misfortunes of exile and appar- 
ent servitude. 

Another curiosity of Kirkeboe is a fa- 
mous old house of Norwegian timber, with 
as wonderful a history as the Santa Casa 
of Loretto. It is said to be eight hundred 
years old, and to have floated deliberately 
from Norway upon the beach of Kirkeboe, 
not exactly furnished, but ready for furni- 
ture and occupation. Nor is it of flimsy 
material. Trunks a foot in diameter are 
dovetailed into similar trunks; and the 
massy planks of the partitions and floor- 
ing suggest the enormous weight of the 
entire structure. There is rude carving 
on some of the beams, and the panels also 
are decorated here and there. Nowadays 
the chief room of this house serves as the 
rogstue, or kitchen; literally, the smoke- 
room, as the common kitchen of a Faroe 
house being unprovided with a chimney, 
the hearth stands in the middle of the 
chamber, and over it, in the roof, is a hole 
for the smoke to go through when it 
chooses. When 1 entered ita man on his 
knees was eating fish from a wooden 
trough, much as a pig feeds in his stye. 
He had the backbone of an entire cod in his 
two hands, and was sucking the flesh from 
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it with enthusiasm. A woman at the other 
end of the room was turning the spinning- 
wheel, keeping an eye upon certain rolls 
of rye bread laid upon a gridiron over the 
lurid sods of turf on the hearth. These 
cakes were of two dimensions, the greater, 
representing one man’s portion, being 
perhaps a quarter as large again as the 
other or woman’s portion. It is an old 
Faroe custom thus to distinguish between 
the appetite or deserts of the sexes — 
probably the latter. And yet, apart from 
the claim of more exacting physique, con- 
sidering the work done by men and 
women, one is disposed to think that the 
men are rewarded over liberally. A spe- 
cialist, for instance, thus enumerates the 
chief duties of a Faroe housewife. She 
has “ to crush corn in the quern, to clean 
the entrails of slaughtered animals, to 
cleanse the cow-houses and milk the cows, 
to dry the corn, to knit, weave, and sew, 
to knead and bake the bread, to pluck the 
sea-birds, taken by the thousand in the 
season, wash the skins and wool, and do 
all other washing, to spin, dye, cook, etc., 
etc.” Whereas, if we exclude fishing and 
field work, both of which are much cur- 
tailed in winter, when the nights are four 
times as long as the days, the men are 
mainly engaged in woolwork, and chatter- 
ing like the women themselves. But it will 
be long before the women of Faroe take up 
the cry of “ equality of consideration and 
a bigger loaf.” Dutiful submission to 
their lords and masters is inborn with 
them like the marrow of their bones. 

Out of this r¢gs¢ue, the beams of which 
were grimed with the smoke of centuries, 
we went intoa sleeping chamber. The 
beds were of hay, new cut, ravishingly 
sweet, and set in the wood of the wall like 
the bunks of aship. Under the floor of 
this room was a Cavity, ten feet, perhaps, 
in depth, which, if tradition may be cred- 
ited, was used as a dungeon by the old 
Northmen who owned the house before it 
got adrift from the mainland. It were 
curious to know the exact history of this 
imported domicile. One thing is sure — 
that itis unique in Faroe. As for its trip 
of two hundred miles across the North 
Atlantic, one is loth to rebuff the imagi- 
nation by discrediting such a delicious 
spectacle. 

The good farmer was for returning and 
drinking more wine after viewing the 
rogstue. But one of the boys suggested 
that the white church ought to be seen; 
his father had the reading of the service 
upon him five Sundays out of six, he said. 
And so the key was fetched, and, passing 
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through a tangled bit of paddock, notable 
only for some edible shrub which grew in 
it, we assailed and opened the door. A 
less remarkable place of worship cannot 
be conceived. It was of wood, varnished 
inside and whitewashed outside; plain to 
nakedness, with a streak or two of bright 
color about its wooden pulpit. Aspittoon 
stood at the foot of the altar, which bore 
a crucifix and some dirt. But, though so 
unattractive, familiarity had endeared the 
edifice to the boys. They prattled about 
it, and sat on the tops of the pews, lounged 
against the altar, and paddled their fin- 
gers in the font; told how in winter the 
sea thunders its waves against the sides 
and drowns the sound of the pastor’s 
voice; the number of the congregation, a 
bare half dozen at times; the cost of the 
candles, and so forth. The Lutherans of 
Faroe are not excited religionists; they 
take their quota of inspired moral teach- 
ing once a week, or once every six weeks, 
as the case may. be, and it suffices them. 
In truth, however, there can be no more 
moral community under the sun than this 
isolated population of eleven thousand 
human beings. 

When we were about to leave the 
church and relock it, my friend and guide 
Olaus made his appearance in the door- 
way, with a shining face and an eager ex- 
pression. 

“Dreadful bad weather coming on!” 
he said to me in an aside, which happily 
was audible to the elder of the farmer’s 
sons. 

“ Bad! why, the sun is all over the sea,” 
exclaimed the boy, “and Sandoe yonder 
is out of the clouds. It will be soft to- 
morrow, but all to-day fine.” 

“Well, 7 think —’ murmured Olaus, 
with a vanquished look of discomfiture at 
his belly, which was patently swelled, “ I 
am ready to go home!” he continued, in 
elucidation of his weather wisdom. 

But this- the good bonder protested 
against. I had taken only the preliminary 
refreshment; a substantial repast would 
be ready by-and-by; his wife was prepar- 
ing it. 

And so, to pass the time, it was pro- 
posed that we should visit the eider-duck 
island, a good stone’s throw from the 
shore. Accordingly, some men were sum- 
moned, and, with a whoop of self-encour- 
agement, these launched one of the 
bonder’s boats. A Faroe boat is as old- 
fashioned a concern as a poke bonnet. 
It has a curved prow and a curved stern; 
and both ends are furnished with handles 
for the seizure of the boat. The oars, 
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moreover, are tied to the sides with thongs 
of cowskin. But there can be no ground 
for cavil against boats and men who, like 
these, can jointly get over twenty-four 
miles of water-way, and not by any means 
still water, in four hours or so. Faroe 
men row astonishingly quick, but for style 
they care nothing; and though they would 
soon beat an Oxford crew in a long race, 
they would not fail also to excite its de- 
rision. 

During the passage the boys pulled up 
a quantity of seaweed, and offered me 
three varieties to taste and determine as 
to the best. Olaus, who was with us, 
would have saved me the ordeal of decis- 
ion; for he filled his mouth by handfuls. 
But the boys scorned Olaus, esteeming 
him by another standard than his own, 
and I had to arbitrate. Two of the kinds 
were ribbon-leaved and palatable enough ; 
the third, like a rope of amber, was better 
still. Henceforward I shall consider it 
no hardship for a community to be forced 
upon this kind of food — as a supplement 
to better. Though what consequences 
would ensue upon an exclusive diet of 
seaweed I cannot pretend tosay. Olaus, 
who seemed to be a receptacle for any- 
thing eatable, having disposed of many 
yards of seaweed, began upon the mussels 
and other shellfish which incrusted the 
rocks of the bird-island, and we left him 
at his dessert, in search of nests. 

The Holm, as they called it, was hard 
to walk upon, being composed of irregular 
heaps of rock overgrown with long, rank 
grass, in which the common sea-birds laid 
their eggs. Though it was very late in 
the season, these eggs were under our feet 
wherever we trod, and many a promising 
brood was perforce destroyed. As for 
the more valuable eider broods, these were 
provided with thatched houses, into which 
we crept carefully, blocking the aperture 
so as to leave the female bird no chance 
of escape. And thus we saw several in- 
teresting families in the straw side by 
side. The female is a rich glossy slate 
and bronze color, somewhat larger than 
our common duck. Ordinarily there were 
four eggs in each nest. Some, however, 
were hatched, and the delicate young birds 
fluttered hither and thither in their excite- 
ment. Not one of the more resplendent 
male birds was at home; they were doubt- 
less whirling about over the seaward end 
of the islet, screaming their best in com- 





pany with thousands of other birds. It is 
| from the lower part of the neck and the 
| breast of these precious birds that the 
down is plucked. And it was from this 
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rock that the bonder derived his revenue 
of a couple of pounds sterling, as the value 
of the two pounds weight of down which 
he had been able to accumulate in the 
year. 

I asked if the common tern’s eggs were 
good to eat, when, to my distress, I had 
crushed three at one step; and Olaus 
Jackson, who had rejoined us after his 
surfeit of shellfish, for answer bade me 
watch him. The monster hereupon broke 
egg after egg upon his teeth, and tipped 
the hapless contents down his red throat, 
seemingly quite callous whether the eggs 
were good or bad, in an early or a late 
stage of incubation. But he was sum 
marily stopped by the younger boy, who 
looked disgusted, and wrathfully told him 
in Faroese that he was committing an 
illegal as well as a hideously greedy action ; 
the eggs were protected by Faroe law — 
unless they were bad. I donot quite know 
what Olaus said in reply — but | gathered 
from the boy that he pleaded in extenua- 
tion the peculiar flavor of most of those 
he had eaten. Personally, from what I 
had seen of him, I could believe the man 
capable of eating a bad egg rather than 
nothing at all. 

But it was time for me to be eating on 
my own account; not that the day was 
darkening, for in Faroe latitudes, the sun 
in summer hardly goes below the horizon 
at the end of the day. Rain was to be 
feared, however, and a thickening of the 
clouds on the hills. The bonder would 
not join me at my meal; the laws of hospi- 
tality forbade such presumption. And, 
much as I should have liked his company, 
I did not press it. All the members of 
the family were present while I ate. They 
took a quiet, unobtrusive interest in my 
movements, and talked only when ad- 
dressed. Again I was waited on by the 
ladies with cheerful zeal; and this was the 
only embarrassing part of the meal —to 
myself. The spoons here, as in most 
Faroe farmhouses, were of silver, heavy 
and old. Lastly, coffee and cigars were 
brought forward, and a reluctant permis- 
sion to start was accorded me. Had I 
been willing to stay, they would have 
welcomed me. The guesteroom, opening 
from the drawing-room, was shown to 
tempt me; but it was as nothing compared 
with their own honest, hospitable disposi- 
tions. To crown his kindness, the bonder 
offered me a horse for the return journey. 
It was a little animal of the Faroe breed, 
such as the dealers buy in the isles for 
three to four sovereigns apiece; but it 
was sure-footed and strong. Then, one 








after the other, these friends of a day 
said “ Farvel,”’ almost tremulously, and 
squeezed my hand — not even excepting 
the young lady, who, in spite of her Co- 
penhagen piano and finished education, 
was as simple of speech and manner as 
a peasant’s daughter dependent for her 
education upon nature alone. Her fair 
face was crimson when she said good-bye, 
and her eyes looked down modestly; but 
she gripped my hand as tightly as a boy. 
Verily, I could not help feeling sad when 
I rejoined the lumpish Olaus, and thought 
that in all human probability I should 
never see these true gentlefolk again. 

We made the first mile or so of our 
return climb in silence. Olaus seemed 
sulky, and panted as if troubled by his 
digestion; while the sharp rock of Kolter 
Island, five miles across the now glitter- 
ing sea, enchained my eyes, though not 
my thought. A little higher, and we were 
plunged to the neck into the inevitable 
fog. But, before taking the step, I looked 
back at Kirkeboe, now a green space no 
larger than a handkerchief on the level 
between the mountains and the sea, with 
its white church no bigger than a com- 
mon nut; and the sight warmed my heart. 
Then, for two weary hours, we waded 
through a mist that hung our beards with 
dewdrops, and made us limp to the bones. 

No sooner were we in the chief street 
of Thorshavn than my man straightened 
himself up, and tried to renew the deport- 
ment of the morning. But something 
made him abruptly throw aside all his 
assumption of importance. 

* Farvel,” he said, with sudden energy, 
holding out his hand, and his eye was 
bright. 

“Why! what is the matter?” I asked. 
““You may as well come on! Why not?” 

** Because,” said Olaus, with decision, 
though his lip quivered, “it is supper- 
time. Farvel.” 

And away he sprang towards his own 
house, soon breaking into a gentle trot, 
which, ere I lost him, had developed into 
a tearing gallop of impatience. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
CONTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT IN 
, FRANCE, 

THE elections of the 4th and 18th of 
October came upon us as a surprise, not 
because they took the turn they did, but 
because they took it so very decidedly. 
Everybody expected —or at least every- 
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body of any intelligence expected —to | fluenced by the great currents of popular 


see a Chamber in which the Right and the 
the Extreme Left would be considerably 
strengthened, and in which the moderate 
Republicans, even if they retained a ma- 
jority, would have great difficulty in carry- 
ing on the government; but no one, either 
on the one side or the other, imagined that 
the Right would number two hundred and 
three members, the Radical and Extreme 
Left one hundred and eighty, and the Mod- 
erate Left only two hundred and one. 
This division into Moderate and Radical 
Republicans does not of course rest on 
any very accurate classification: a deputy 
whom we count to-day among the Radi- 
cals may astonish everybody by his mod- 
eration, while a deputy who passes for a 
Moderate may vote habitually with the 
Radicals ; but speaking generally, it may 
safely be said that a Moderate govern- 
mental majority will be almost impossible, 
on account of the presence in the Cham 
ber of so large a number of representa- 
tives of the most advanced ideas. 

Now, what are the causes which under- 
lie this result of the elections — this open 
check administered not only to the Mod- 
erate republic, but to the republic itself? 
There is no mystery at all about them; 
and though it is possible to attribute a 
greater or less importance to one or ans 
other of them, it is clear that each has 
had its part in producing the final result. 
They may be divided into two categories 
— the external and secondary, and the in- 
ward and deep-lying causes. 

I regard as external and secondary 
causes the substitution of the scrutin de 
liste for the scrutin ad’ arrondissement, the 
fall of the Ferry ministry, and the conduct 
of the brisson ministry from the time it 
came into office down to the day of the 
elections. 

A good many people have supposed that 
the introduction of the scrutin de liste was 
the chief or the only cause of the success 
of the opposition — under which term I 
include the Right and the Extreme Left. 
The Republican party was accustomed to 
the scrutin d arrondissement; it was or- 
ganized with a view to that method of vot- 
ing; every deputy had concentrated all 


his efforts on his own arrondissement. | 


The Republican lists, made up as they 
were of deputies of the different arron- 
dissements, bad to compete with lists 





feeling, while it eludes the individual ac- 
tion of the professed politician. There 
is some truth in these considerations ; 
and I am convinced that under the old 
method we should, by virtue of the ground 
already gained and by the force of habit, 
have hada much larger number of the late 
majority re-elected; but this is no reason 
for regretting the abolition of the method. 
The scrutin de liste is certainly extremely 
impressionable; it is especially liable to 
be acted upon by the great waves of po- 
litical opinion; but for that very reason it 
affords us the most valuable indications, 
if only we have the sense to profit by 
them. Had the country been satisfied 
with the policy pursued by the Chamber, 
and with the state of things which it 
brought about, it would have voted with 
enthusiasm for the old majority. It was 
not satisfied, and it showed its dissatisfac- 
tion perhaps in a somewhat exaggerated 
manner; but the dissatisfaction was real. 
To lay the blame of the defeat on the 
scrutin de liste is to lay the blame of the 
fever on the thermometer which registers 
its intensity. 

The tall of the Ferry Cabinet also con- 
tributed to the disorganization of the Re- 
publican party. M. Ferry’s majority, in- 
stead of holding together, as it might have 
done if it had appeared before the con- 
stituencies as the ministerial party, fell 
quite to pieces, and had not even the 
courage to frame a programme or organ- 
ize acommon course of action. A very 
few of the Opportunist candidates had the 
courage of their opinions, and refused to 
renounce their old leader; the greater 
part of them took an apologetic attitude, 
and stood before the country in the guise 
of penitents who promise to do better in 
future, and at the same time try to shilt 
the blame of their mistakes on to some- 
body else’s shoulders. Many of them 
went so far as to modify their views, and 
attached themselves to the Radicals of the 
Brisson-Floquet group in order to im- 
prove their chances. In Paris the plan 
has been successful in the case of some 
two or three of them; but in the prov- 
inces their abject demeanor has done 
them nothing but harm. The Opportu- 
nists had in the first instance projected a 
collective manifesto, and appointed a com- 
mittee to draw it up; but they failed to 


constructed expressly with a view to the | come to any agreement, since some were 


scrutin de liste —that is to say, composed 
not of Jocal but of departmental notabili- 
ties. It may be added that the scrutin de 
liste is apt to be much more violently in- 


| for making advances to the Radicals and 
others to the Left Centre. 

was that M. Tolain, on his own sole re- 
| sponsibility, drew up a manifesto and 


The end of it 
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made out a list for Paris containing a 
perfect medley of names, from that of a 
Moderate like M. Frédéric Passy, to those 
of Radicals such as M. Lockroy. If M. 
Ferry had remained in power, it would 
have been very different; the Opportu- 
nists would have known their own mind; 
the electors would have known what they 
were about; and the fall of the Moderates 
would have been less severe. Neverthe- 
less, it is not likely that they would have 
altogether escaped the reactionary im- 
pulse; for the real grievances with which 
the country has to reproach the late ma- 
jority would have remained the same. 
The Brisson ministry must also take its 
share of the responsibility for what has 
happened. It cannot of course be blamed 
for having shown the most absolute re- 
spect for the liberty of the electors, and 
directed the officials to avoid every ap- 
pearance of pressure; but, as I have 
already shown, the scrutin de liste cannot 
be carried out in any reasonable manner 
unless it is a question of voting for or 
against a certain government; the country 
must have something tangible before it, 
something definite and concrete; other- 
wise it is left to the action of vague, 
capricious, unconsidered, and almost un- 
conscious impulses. Now the government 
on this occasion systematically effaced 
itself, and this for two reasons. In the 
first place, M. Brisson had accepted the 
presidency of the Council altogether 
against his will; he would have preferred 
to keep the presidency of the Chamber, 
where he was beyond and above the strife 
of parties, and where his position natu- 
rally designated him for the presidency of 
the republic; and in taking office he tried 
to retain these advantages as far as possi- 
ble by abstaining from action, by suppress- 
ing himself and conciliating everybody. 
In the second place, the government has 
no sort of homogeneity ; it is composed of 
men taken from all parties and represent- 
ing the most incongruous ideas, so that it 
was impossible, I will not say to agree 
upon a programme, but even to find a 
political principle on which the electors 
might pronounce. They seem to have 
had but one object in view, to conciliate 
the support of all the fractions of the Re- 
publican party, in order to insure their 
own return, and to be able to profess 
themselves satisfied and successful, what- 
ever course the elections might take. By 
allowing the Radicals to present them- 
selves under its patronage, the govern- 
ment has done its part to throw the coun- 
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try into confusion and to drive into the 
ranks of the reactionaries a number of 
bourgeois and peasants who had hitherto 
voted for the Republicans. 

These three causes of which I have 
spoken have had their share, each and all 
of them, in bringing about the result; but 
these are only secondary causes; there 
are others that lie deeper than these. 

The gravest and the most universal of 
all is the general uneasiness. Industry, 
commerce, and agriculture are all suffer- 
ing; numbers of the electors are anxious 
and discontented; and under a system so 
centralized as ours it is always easy to 
attribute one’s miseries to the govern- 
ment. It is especially easy at a moment 
like the present, when the exchequer is 
low, and when the fall in the funds and 
the uncertainty of the financial situation 
are causing heavy losses to the capitalist, 
and paralyzing business. It is true that 
the deficit and the generally unsatisfactory 
condition of our finances are due in part 
to transient causes, such as the war in 
Tonquin, or to that universal depression 
of trade for which the republic cannot be 
held responsible; but they are also partly 
due to a real mismanagement of the pub- 
lic money, and to the imprudence with 
which expenses have been increased and 
sources of revenue surrendered. The 
deputies. have tried to please the electors 
at once by lightening taxation and by vot- 
ing fresh expenditure; and they have 
simply precipitated a crisis from which 
the whole electorate is now suffering. 
The famous scheme of public works inau- 
gurated by M. de Freycinet will hang for 
years like a millstone round the neck of 
the budget ; while the law for the building 
of primary schools has led to such extrav- 
agant outlay that its application has had 
to be suspended altogether. The agri- 
cultural crisis, which is due to a multitude 
of different causes, and which the Cham- 
ber has done its utmost to mitigate, has 
done more harm than anything, because 
it affects a greater number of people. It 
is unreasonable to hold the government 
responsible for it; but then the masses 
naturally are unreasonable; and besides, 
it must always be so in a country where 
the State tries to do everything itself, and 
puts down its foot on all individual enter- 
prise. 

This cause it is which has had the great- 
est influence in leading the electors to 
vote, according to their individual tenden- 
cies, either for the Right or for the Ex- 
treme Left, and to yield to the enticements 
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of those who promise financial security and 
the protection of the agricultural interest ; 
but in addition to this, there are other 
causes less general in their character, 
which nevertheless are serious enough, 
since there seems little likelihood of any 
remedy being found for them. To a cer- 
tain extent the Tonquin expedition must 
be classed among the sources of popular 
discontent; but this is not nearly so much 
the case as might perhaps be imagined. 
Of course a good deal was said about it, 
especially at the outset; it made a good 
weapon against the Opportunists, and 
attempts were made to work upon the 
feelings of the public by depicting the 
sufferings of our soldiers, our fleet, our 
garrisons in the delta; but for all that, the 
Tonquin question had very little effect on 
the elections. It may have given the 
Radicals some ten or fifteen seats, but 
there is an end of it. The number of 
communes which suffered severely by the 
expedition was very small; the idea of 
giving up a conquest, however distant, 
can never be a popular one; and Tonquin 
is so out of the way that no one realizes 
the sacrifices it costs or the sufferings it 
entails. 

The policy of the late Chamber with 
regard to religion, education, and the army 
had very much greater weight with the 
electors. By a reasonable mixture of 
firmness and gentleness the republic 
might easily have secured the neutrality 
of the higher clergy and something very 
like the sympathy of the lower. It pre- 
ferred an indecisive policy, at once weak 
and unfriendly —a policy of petty annoy- 
ance, which irritated without terrifying, 
and which the Clericals represented as 
persecution. The clergy, thus alienated, 
threw themselves in a body into an open 
agitation on behalf of the Conservative 
candidates, while men of moderate opin- 
ions, who by no means belonged to the 
ranks of the Clericals, but who valued 
religious liberty, were driven in large 
numbers in the same direction. The per- 
sistent threat held out by certain Repub- 
licans to destroy the Church, either by a 
hypocritical fulfilment of the Concordat or 
by the forcible separation of Church and 
State, has been skilfully used by their 
adversaries amongst the peasantry, who 
dread nothing so much as having to pay 
their curé themselves. The government 
was so well aware of this fact that in some 
of the departments the catechism was or- 
dered to be recited in the schools during 
the last week before the elections, though 





only two months earlier the teachers had 
been strictly forbidden to use it. This 
childish stratagem had, as might have 
been expected, no great success. 

It may at first sight seem surprising 
that the laws for primary instruction 
should have injured the credit of the Re- 
publican party. The work it has done for 
the schools has been its best title to honor. 
But admirable as the work may have been 
on the whole, it has had many defects. 
The large sums spent in building have 
burdened many of the communes with 
debt, and the increase of local rates has 
not been made up for by the advantage of 
free education, for, as a peasant put it, “I 
used to pay for my own son; now I! pay 
for everybody.” In some places, even, 
the parents feel insulted by a gratuity 
which reduces them to the level of pau- 
pers. The State, by providing free edu- 
cation for everybody, and not only for 
those who claim it, has seriously dimin- 
ished its revenues, and has deprived the 
teachers of the very necessary addition to 
their salaries afforded by the capitation 
fee. Compulsory education has given 
rise to other grievances. Compulsion 
was a good thing in itself; but instead of 
being applied in a simple and practical 
way, by giving the school boards the right 
to summon and punish parents who of set 
purpose were providing no education for 
their children, it was surrounded by a 
multitude of petty and vexatious details ; 
the parents were required to ‘make a dec- 
laration every year, with the risk of hav- 
ing their names published if they forgot; 
while children who did not attend the 
public schools were obliged to undergo a 
pretty severe annual examination, thus 
affording the tyrants of the village a fine 
opportunity of annoyarce. It is not easy 
to realize the variety of quarrels and diffi- 
culties of all sorts which have sprung out 
of this system of compulsory education. 

The military recruitment law, which 
imposes an equal term of three years’ 
service on every one alike, has not yet 
come into operation, as it has not passed 
the Senate; but the mere passing of the 
bill by the Lower Chamber has been 
enough to rouse the indignation of the 
peasantry. The deputies imagined that 
these people would be delighted to see 
the son of the bourgeois obliged to serve 
as long as themselves, whereas in reality 
they care nothing at all about it; while 
they are furious at finding that they are 
all to be compelled to serve the full three 
years, in place of the present system, by 
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which half the contingent drawn by lot 
serves only ten months, and the other half 
forty months. As a matter of fact, this 
law, so far from reducing our military ex 
penditure, will greatly increase it. The 
only thing it is good for is to satisfy the 
cravings of that levelling instinct which 
is supposed to exist in the heart of the 
common people. 

Now this levelling instinct is only to be 
found amongst a section of the town pop- 
ulation, and not among the country folk 
at all. The peasant is no leveller; he 
takes it as a matter of course that the 
great landowner has his privileges, and 
he certainly is not disposed to surrender 
any of his own advantages for the pleas- 
ure of seeing his betters subjected to the 
same inconvenience. The Republican 
majority in the last Chamber thought to 
insure its re-election by carrying meas- 
ures intended to flatter democratic preju- 
dices and the desire of equality. Its 
measures flattered nobody except the 
working classes*in the towns, who were 
sure to vote for the Republicans in any 
case, and even for the advanced Republi- 
cans; and they simply disgusted and drove 
into the ranks of the reactionaries those 
country electors whose support was more 
precarious and more necessary to the Re- 
public. The Moderates, who should have 
aimed at securing for the republic the 
conservative masses of the country, who 
alone can form the solid basis of the 
State, thought of nothing but conciliating 
the Radicals, who were certain never to 
vote for them. 

It may be observed that I have not 
mentioned amongst the causes of the re- 
actionary success the wish to have done 
with the republic and to revert to mon- 
archy. The truth is, that the elections of 
last October were not monarchical elec- 
tions at all. This was proved by the bal- 
lots of the 18th, which showed a revulsion 
in favor of the Republicans, arising sim- 
ply from the fear lest the reactionary 
movement should prove strong enough to 
endanger the Republic. Setting aside a 
certain number of party leaders and poli- 
ticians, it may be said that there is no 
monarchical opinion in France atall. On 
the other hand, it may be said with equal 
truth that there is no Republican opinion 
either —in this sense, that the mass of 
the people wishes for nothing but to be 
fairly governed, to carry on its own affairs, 
and not to havearevolution. Yet I think, 
nevertheless, that there are more people 
sincerely attached to the Republican prin- 
ciple than there are people attached to 





the monarchical principle; and besides 
this, it is much easier for the republic to 
put up with this indifference as to the 
form of government than it could possibly 
be for the monarchy; and again, as the 
republic is actually in possession, it car- 
ries with it the good wishes of all those 
who dread nothing so much asa revolu- 
tion. The Conservatives are perfectly 
aware of this; they have nowhere declared 
themselves in favor of destroying the re- 
public and restoring either the kingdom 
or the empire; they have made no de- 
mand for a revision of the Constitution in 
the monarchical interest; they have con- 
tented themselves with demanding sound 
finance, the protection of agriculture, re- 
ligious liberty, and the relinquishment of 
the colonial policy. As the result of this 
prudent and reasonable course, they have 
been able to put forward in every depart- 
ment a Conservative list calculated to re- 
ceive the combined support of Royalists, 
Imperialists, and the whole body of Con- 
servatives indifferent to the form of gov- 
ernment. The Republicans, meanwhile, 
were splitting into two or even three dis- 
tinct parties, each abusing and slandering 
the other, to the great advantage of the 
Conservatives. The election may be said 
to have been just a repetition of that night 
of the 31st of March when M. Ferry fell. 
The Moderate Left has fallen a victim to 
the combined attack of the Right and the 
Extreme Left, and to the weakness of its 
own members. 

Having thus reviewed the causes, ma- 
terial, economic, and moral, which have 
cortributed to decide the late elections, 
we may now ask ourselves what conjec- 
ture may be hazarded as to the political 
future in store for us in 1886. The im- 
mediate future is easy enough to foresee. 
Unless M. Grévy should be incapacitated 
by illness from retaining his post, he will 
be re-elected in December. The Brisson 
ministry may also remain in office, or 
be superseded by another, which will be 
pretty much as heteregeneous. The real 
question is not the immediate future of 
the next two months, during which no- 
body will do anything, in order that New 
Year’s day may go off quietly, and out of 
respect for what somebody calls the Truce 
of Comfits. The question that concerns 
us is, what is to happen after the first of 
February ? 

The Chamber of Deputies may be ana- 
lyzed as follows: two hundred and three 
Conservatives, of whom about fifty are 
avowed Bonapartists, about a hundred are 
Royalists more or less devoted, and about 
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fifty are simple Conservatives of no par- 
ticular shade; and three hundred and 
eighty-one Republicans, of whom about 
two hundred are Moderates, one hundred 
Radicais of various shades, and eighty ex- 
treme Radicals. 

Now let us consider what sort of action 
may be expected from these various par- 
ties. If the Republican deputies could 
but realize the meaning of the elections 
and understand what it is that the country 
craves — yood government and security 
for business —they might easily reduce 
the Opposition to impotence and prepare 
themselves a splendid revenge in 1889. 
They have but to form a ministry of trust- 
worthy and practical men, and support 
them steadily for these four years, and to 
busy themselves exclusively with matters 
of finance and economy, and with admin- 
istrative improvements, and they are sure 
to succeed. Unhappily, of all the courses 
that can be imagined, this is the one they 
are the least likely to take. On the 18th 
of October the Republicans did indeed 
forget their quarrels for a moment in 
order to defeat the common foe; nay, 
they pushed their party discipline so far 
as to make some rather humiliating com- 
promises — as when, for instance, we 
found the Zewps advocating the candida- 
ture of Rochetort, Camelinat, and Basly — 
all revolutionists pure and simple; but as 
to believing that they are capable of hold- 
ing together for months and years in the 
pursuit of a discreet and united policy, 
that would showa very slender knowledge 
of them indeed. There are among them 
some twenty or. thirty men who will listen 
to no argument and no advice, and who, 
whether from sheer fanaticism, or for the 
pleasure of making a noise, or in order to 
gratily their constituents, are certain to 
bring forward at all costs their projects of 
violent and radical reform. Some hun- 
dred others there are who will not have 
the courage, in the face of a distinct de- 
mand, to shirk discussions which never- 
theless cannot possibly come to anything. 
We shall therefore have a series of platonic 
demonstrations in favor of the separation 
of Church and State, the three years’ mili- 
tary service, and the like — all to noother 
purpose than that of disturbing and irri- 
tating the country. They will try, under 
the pretext of conciliation, to induce the 
Moderates to vote Radical measures; as 
indeed we have already had M. Bert, M. 


Lockroy, and M. Ranc himself maintain. | 


ing the necessity of leaning more towards 





so much ground. Others, again, talk of 
expelling the Orleans princes, of annul- 
ling the returns of certain departments ez 
bloc, and of revising the Constitution. All 
such violent measures can but accelerate 
the movement which is carrying the coun- 
try towards Conservatism. It is difficult 
to imagine anything else than that the 
Republican majority will before long pre- 
sent a spectacle of the most deplorable 
anarchy of ideas, that the Right will in- 
stigate disorders in the Chamber, and that 
we shall presently find ourselves in dan- 
ger of being shut up to the necessity of a 
dissolution. 

Whether we are driven to a dissolution, 
or whether the Chamber of Deputies 
drags on in impotence and disorder to the 
end of its natural life, in either case it is 
probable that at the next elections the 
Right will obtain a majority. Will it 
know how to use its advantage? Good 
sense would require that it should take 
precisely the same view of its duties which 
we have already prescribed to the Repub- 
licans; it should put aside all idea of 
monarchical restoration or clerical reac- 
tion, and set itself simply to govern well 
by means of the existing laws. We might 
then have a chance of seeing two great 
parties formed in the country, a Right and 
a Left, which might succeed each other in 
office, and thus satisfy that desire of 
change which of itself is always enough 
to transfer the majority within a certain 
number of years to the ranks of the Oppo- 
sition. Unfortunately, again, nothing of 
this kind con be hoped for from the Right 
as at present constituted. It has too 
many fanatics in its ranks. It has Bona- 
partists like M. Paul de Cassagnac, who 
have made hatred of the Republic an arti- 
cle of their creed; it has Royalists who 
think that without a king a country can 
have no diplomacy, no army, and no 
finance; and, what is worst of all, it has 
Clericals who hold that the sole end of 
politics is to place the State at the service 
of the Church. The enfant terrible of the 
party, M. de Mun, has just shown his 
hand by proposing the tormation of a 
Catholic party, the object of which should 
be to make Catholicism supreme not only 
in the schools, but even over industry, 
agriculture, and the working classes. This 
everlasting clerical question will always 
make it impossible for the Conservative 
party to give its sincere adhesion to the 
Republic. If the Conservatives come into 
power, they will not be able to restore the 


the Left, when in fact itis by leaning too | Monarchy, because it will be impossible 
much to the Left that we have already lost | to obtain a majority either for the Comte 
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de Paris or for Prince Victor; they will 
only fling their weight into the scale of 
the Clerical reaction, and thus again pro- 
voke the most bitter opposition. 

But if neither Republicans nor Con- 
servatives are capable of pursuing a wise 
and moderate policy, what will be the con- 
sequence? It is no use disguising it, 
that the natural consequence of the posi- 
tion in which we find ourselves would be 
a series of embarrassments, disorders in 
Parliament, then an economic crisis in the 
country, then disturbances in the streets, 
and finally a riot, a revolution, or a coup 
a@’état, leading to the establishment of a 
dictatorship of some sort or other, I say 
of some sort or other, for itis quite im- 
possible to guess whether it would be 
Royalist, Bonapartist, or simply military, 
or Clerical, or cven Republican. In any 
case the final issue of the crisis would be 
the ruin of Liberal government through 
the total failure of the Parliamentary sys- 
tem. 

Nevertheless, though this deplorable 
issue is but too likely, we need not give 
ourselves up to it as inevitable. It is no- 
where truer than in France, that what is 
really to be expected is the unforeseen. 
There is still one great guarantee for the 
safety of the republic —the Senate. In 
the Senate the majority is thoroughly 
Republican and resolutely Moderate. It 
has long been the fashion for the Radicals 
to decry the Senate, and some of them 
keep up the habit for fear of seeming to 
contradict themselves ; but they all know 
at the bottom of their hearts that the ex- 
istence of the Senate is our main bulwark 
against a monarchical restoration, quite 
as much as against revolutionary ex- 
cesses. In case of a dissolution, it is just 
possible that the Republican senators 
might take the management of the elec- 
tions vigorously in hand, and inspire suf- 
ficient confidence in the country to secure 
a Moderate Republican majority strong 
enough to carry on the government. This 
would save the country; and without 


absolutely counting on it we may enter- | 


tain it as areasonable hope. The Zemps, 
which has the widest circulation of all the 
political journals (the Figaro being rather 
a literary and society paper) is trying to 
prepare the Republican party beforehand 
for this contest with the Extreme Right 
and Extreme Left, and wants to organize 
a vast association which should include all 
Liberals. As the law does not aliow po- 
litical associations, it is proposed that it 
should take the shape of an association 


The intention is excellent. The scrutin 
de liste cannot work properly unless the 
electors are all banded together in electo- 
ral associations, which can at election 
time bring forward their candidates, act 
in concert, and secure a real representa- 
tion of opinion. As things are at present, 
candidates are chosen or accepted by the 
so-called delegates of so-called commit- 
tees, nominated by no one but themselves. 
Nevertheless, we doubt whether the plan 
proposed by the Zewfs will work in the 
way desired. In the first place, Liberal 
Republicans ought not to set the example 
of evading the law; in the second place, a 
political association cannot well be based 
on anindefinite programme. In choosing 
candidates, the electors must first be 
grouped together in associations which 
exactly represent the various shades of 
opinion; these associations must then 
agree upon the list of candidates. What 
is required to give the necessary unity of 
opinion is not so, much a form of pro- 
gramme as the name ofa person. If, for 
instance, the association proposed by the 
Temps were to be headed by M. Ribot, 
who was so unluckily defeated at the late 
election, everybody would know the pre- 
cise shade of opinion which it represented. 
If it were led by M. Spuller or M. Bert, it 
would recruit a totally different set of ad- 
herents. If, on the other hand, the at- 
tempt were made to collect together un- 
der its banner the whole Republican host, 
trom the Left Centre to the Radical Left, 
it would end in hopeless futility. But in 
any case the Republican forces must 
somehow be organized, or the Moderates 
will give up the struggle in disgust, and 
leave the field to the extreme parties, who 
will soon bring the country to the verge of 
revolution. It has been observed that 
each of the Republican groups has tried 
to court popularity by making concessions 
to the group next beyond it. M. Clémen- 
ceau tricks himself out as a Socialist; 
the Brisson-Floquet government seek his 
alliance and that of M. Lockroy, just as 
M. Ferry and his friends tried to please 
MM. Brisson and Floquet by passing the 
magistracy and army laws. In this way 
they have helped, one and all, to alienate 
from the republic the mass of peaceable 
and law-abiding persons who alone can 
form the solid basis of a government. 
Yet these are the people in whom, above 
all things, it is necessary to inspire con- 
fidence. 

The present government will find it no 
easy task to do this, for the impression 
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duct is, that they are hopelessly timid, and 
ready to make every possible concession 
to the Radicals that can be made without 
offending the Opportunists. The minis- 
ters are almost all of them men wanting in 
character or mediocre in capacity. Neither 
at home nor abroad do they seem likely to 
pursue any definite policy —and this ata 
moment when the Eastern question is just 
reopening, and when in France everybody 
has misgivings as to the stability of the 
republic—as if by a sort of fatality no 
form of government could last more than 
fifteen or eighteen years. Gifted, indeed, 
must he be who can discern what is the 
foreign policy of M. de Freycinet or the 
home policy of M. Allain Targé. The 
single principle by which the present gov- 
ernment has been guided, whether in Ton- 
quin, in Annam, in Burmah, at Constanti- 
nople, or in France itself, has been the 
principle of dazsser aller. 

One member only of the present gov- 
ernment — M. Goblet — appears to have 
either character or opinions; and he it is 
who has been exposed to the sharpest at- 
tacks; for he is too moderate to please 
the Radicals and too independent to please 
the Opportunists. He has just been made, 
on the most frivolous grounds, the object 
of an angry attack on the part of many of 
the newspapers. The reason was this. 
M. Zola has founded a play on his own 
novel, “Germinal.” The subject of the 
novel is, as everybody knows, a miners’ 
strike, treated in a spirit of intense sym. 
pathy for the sufferings of the men and 
of unmitigated hostility to the masters. 
The play, like the novel, ends with a riot, 
and a massacre of the miners by the sol- 
diery. M. Goblet, who, as minister of the 
fine arts, has the censorship of the thea- 
tres, considered a scene of this sort on the 
stage too likely to excite the passions of 
the populace. Whether he was right or 
wrong it would be difficult to say, as we 
know the piece only by hearsay; but to 
those who know M. Goblet’s extreme Lib- 
eralism there can be no doubt that the 
objections must have been weighty. But 
M. Zola could not take it quietly: he pro- 
tested in a published letter, in which he 
taunted M. Goblet with ignorance for not 
sufficiently admiring M. Zola, and wound 
up with colossal insolence: * ‘Germinal’ 


will be the death of M. Goblet.” Sad to’ 


say, almost the whole of the press has 
servilely followed the lead of M. Zola, and 
cried shame on the tyranny of the censor- 
ship; and we have heard more of M. Go- 
blet’s name ina siogle week in connection 
with this affair than ever we did during 





the past five months in connection with 
his important services to education. A 
protest has been raised at the same time 
against the existence of a theatrical cen- 
sorship at all, though it exists in every 
other country, even in England itself, and 
though without it the theatre, which is 
even now so often disgraced by the per- 
formance of immoral plays, would become 
a permanent source of scandal. 

Whatever M. Zola may say, M. Goblet 
is a good minister — earnest, intelligent, 
and liberal. He has succeeded in carry- 
ing a decree by which the faculties of let- 
ters, science, law, and medicine, which 
hitherto have had no financial autonomy of 
any kind, are endowed with a sort of civil 
corporeity, which allows of their having 
funds of their own, inheriting and to a 
certain extent administering their own 
affairs. It isa first step on the way tothe 
reconstruction of the great independent 
universities. M. Goblet also encouraged 
the meeting at Havre of the Teachers’ 
Congress, of which the mayor of Havre, 
M. Siegfried, was the originator. The 
minister presided at the opening meeting, 
and in an admirable speech invited the 
teachers to discuss with perfect freedom 
all questions relating to their own interests 
and those of the schools. This Interna- 
tional Congress determined on an annual 
meeting of National Congresses of the 
same kind, and on atriennial International 
Congress. M. Goblet had also the honor 
of laying the foundation stone of the new 
Sorbonne. The rebuilding of the Sor- 
bonne was decided on in principle thirty 
years ago; the empire went so far as sol- 
emnly to ordain that it should be done, but 
not so far as to begin doing it. Four 
years ago the republic revived the proj- 
ect, and now the new building has reached 
its first story. The faculties of letters 
and sciences will at last be lodged in a 
manner worthy of the metropolis. M. 
Goblet in his speech spoke admirably of 
the revival of serious studies in France, 
raised an eloquent protest against the 
scepticism and pessimism preached by a 
section of the young writers of our day, 
and exhorted the coming generation to 
have faith in hard work and in science. 

There are, in fact, two distinct currents 
setting different ways, which characterize 
the literary youth of our day. There is 
the school of the decadence, which de- 
lights in the reproduction of whatever is 
sad, vicious, and unwholesome, and which, 
under pretence of reinvigorating our lan- 
guage and imparting flavor and color to 
it, loads and distorts it, and makes it as 
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turgid and obscure as it is naturally clear 
and simple. Alongside of this school — 
which includes some men of real talent, 
such as MM. Verlaine, Rod, Rollinat, 
Hennequin, Huysmans, and to which M. 
Bourget also belongs by some sides of 
him (not the lowest) — there is, I will not 
say another school, for they form neither 
school nor coterie, but a pleiad of writers, 
who are faithful to the French tradition 
of transparent style and manly thought 
and wholesome art. One of the most gen- 
ial and original poets of this pleiad, 
M. G. Vicaire, the delightful author of 
“Emaux Bressans,” has given us an 
amusing imitation of the school of the 
decadence in a little drochure called “ Les 
Déliquescences, par Adoré Floupette.” 
With all his efforts he has not succeeded 
in being quite as obscure, quite as preten- 
tious, quite as devoid of common sense, 
as his models; and such a piece as this, 
if it had appeared in the Revue Contem- 
poraine, might pass for a parody of the 
parodies of M. Vicaire. The best thing 
in the *“ Déliquescences” is the preface, 
which contains a lively description of an 
assemblage of décadents, where we find 
morphiomaniacs who despise ordinary 
health, and keep up a constant state of 
artificial excitement, and sham mystics 
calling themselves ‘“ pseudo-catholics,” 
who attempt to combine a sort of Byzan- 
tine pietism with the vices of the later 
empire. Itis an assemblage of semi-in- 
valids and semi-charlatans. M. Vicaire 
has made some people very angry, but he 
has done real service to the public by 
bursting, with a prick of his pointed pen, 
the balloons which these restorers of our 
language and literature have been labori- 
ously puffing out. M. Jean Aicard has 
meanwhile raised a more serious protest 
against the pessimism of some part of 
our contemporary literature. His volume 
of poems, * Le Dieu dans l’Homme,” is 
an eloquent and philosophic rejoinder to 
the * Blasphémes ” of Richepin. Where 
Richepin denuded, disparaged, desecrated 
everything he touched, Jean Aicard shows 
everywhere the ideal in humanity, redeem- 
ing its vices, its errors, its ignorances. 
Ina series of simple stories, which nev- 
ertheless have an epic strain in them, he 
shows us deeds of devotion all the more 
heroic because so unobtrusive; while in 
his lyrical pieces he sings of the hidden 
Godhead speaking in the heart of man. 
Beside M. Aicard we may place M. Dor- 
chain, who gave us, three years ago, a 
volume of very delicate and high-toned 
verse, and who has just attempted at the 





Odéon an imitation of Shakespeare’s 
“Twelfth Night,” under the title “« Conte 
d’Avril.” It is a pretty and poetic fancy, 
which does honor to the young poet, and 
to the intelligent manager of the Odéon, 
M. Posel. The Théatre Frangais has 
been less fortunate in the “ Antoinette 
Rigaud ” of M. Deslandes. It is a clever 
and amusing piece, but it has no origi- 
nality of conception and no literary value. 
It may be hoped that the new manager of 
the Frangais, M. Jules Claretie, who is a 
novelist and an historian, and a real lover 
of good literature, will give a new and 
powerful impulse to the leading theatre 
of Paris. He has undertaken a difficult 
task, for the Théatre Francaise is not only 
a great literary institution, but a great 
commercial speculation, and the actors, 
who are at the same time shareholders in 
the enterprise, show some inclination to 
subordinate the interests of art to the 
question of receipts. It remains to be 
seen whether M. Claretie, who is the most 
amiable of men, will have energy enough 
to get his own way and to keep in check 
the ever-wakeful susceptibilities of his 
actors. 

In fiction we have of late no new sensa- 
tion. Anew humorous work by Daudet 
is expected — “ Tartarin en Suisse; ” and 
a semi-satirical work by O. Feuillet, piti- 
lessly exposing the follies and vices of 
society; but meanwhile the stories we 
have are more amiable than vigorous. 
M. Rabusson shows no sign of progress 
in his “ L’Amie;” M. Theuriet’s “ Péché 
Mortel” is commonplace in action, though 
the story is nicely told, with a setting of 
pleasant landscape. There is force and 
truth of observation in M. Jules de Glou- 
vet’s “Famille Bourgeois,” but marred 
by improbabilities and vulgarities; and 
then we have Maystre’s * L’Adversaire,” 
which gives a curious picture of Prot- 
estant manners. Mme. de Pressensé’s 
“ Geneviéve” is another Protestant story ; 
it is not wanting in originality, but it is 
moral rather than distinctively literary in 
character. The purpose of the author has 
been to show how far the so-called Chris- 
tian world is from practising the morality 
of the gospel, and she makes her Gene- 
viéve, a child of poor parents adopted by 
a great lady —a simple and straightfor- 
ward little girl, arguing with all the logic 
of simplicity — apply the precepts of the 
New Testament in the most literal way to 
her proud and narrow and aristocratic 
patroness. Mme. de Pressensé has a fine 
sense of character; she makes her peo- 
ple live; but I prefer her children’s sto- 
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ries to her novels. They are more real 
and more touching. 

The French public is disposed just now 
to be a little hard on its novelists —a lit- 
tle unjust tothem perhaps. The immense 
success of the Russian novels has some- 
what prejudiced our own; and it must be 
admitted that as you rise from Dostoi- 
evski’s “ Crime et Chatiment,” with your 
whole soul and brain in a whirl, M. Zola’s 
atrocities seem somewhat thin and pale; 
while beside the intense life, the profound 
insight, the passionate human sympathies 
of Tolstoi’s “ Anna Karénine” everything 
else seems false, affected, languid, and 
hollow. Everything Russian is popular 
just now, and book after book comes 
out on Russia and Russian literature. 
Yesterday it was M. Dupuy’s charming 
“Etudes sur la Littérature Russe;” to- 
day it is “L’Empire Russe,” by M. 
Combes de Lestrade. I have already 
spoken more than once of tlie valuable 
works of M. Leroy Beaulieu, and of M. 
de Vogiié’s admirable articles. 

The publication of memoirs and corre- 
spondence continues to throw gleam after 
gleam of useful light upon the past. I 
hardly know whether to reckon as authen- 
tic memoirs the “Souvenirs d'un Impé- 
rialiste” by “Fidus.” One is almost 
tempted to regard them as a very strong 
anti-Bonapartist pamphlet, so ridiculous 
and odious at once is the part he makes 
the Imperialists play between 1871 and 
1881. We find them fancying from day 
to day that the empire is going to be re- 
stored, cherishing the most childish prej- 
udices against the Republicans and the 
Royalists, devising plots as rascally as 
they are stupid, and as stupid as they are 
rascally, under the superintendence of the 
Archbishop of Rouen, Mgr. de Bonne- 
chose, and with the approval of the Prince 
Imperial. We find the empress urging on 
the war of 1870, in the hope of restoring 
the despotism of 1852; the archbishop 
negotiating with the Germans during the 
campaign of 1871; and Napoleon III. 
meditating the foundation of an Ultra- 
montane empire. I do not know who 
“ Fidus ” is, but unless the whole thing is 
a bad joke, he must be a person of curi- 
riously ill-balanced mind, who has done 
his party a service for which they will not 
thank him. The * Confessions” of Arséne 
Houssaye are a less mischievous sort of 
work. Here we have M. Houssaye tell- 
ing us, in a style not wanting in grace and 
vivacity, his own adventures and the lit- 
erary and political events with which he 
was connected. A whole epoch of the 
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social, literary, theatrical, and artistic life 
of the capital lives again in these four 
volumes, which are light enough in spite 
of theirsize. Inthe‘ Correspondence ” of 
Quinet and of Lanfrey we have historical 
documents of much greater importance, 
Quinet passed the whole period of the 
empire in forced or voluntary exile, first 
in Belgium, and then at Veytaux in Switz. 
erland. During those eighteen years he 
kept up the most active correspondence 
with other French politicians, whether in 
exile like himself, or still in France. 
These letters were intended for publica- 
tion from the first, and were carefully 
copied by his wife before they were posted, 
and they are naturally a little wanting in 
spontaneity and in the characteristic 
charm of the epistolary style; but they 
present a faithful record of those years, 
and the events of which they speak are 
treated always with a striking elevation of 
tone and breadth of view. The curious 
thing is, that Quinet, who during his exile 
had shown a singularly independent spirit, 
and had been in sympathy with all the 
Liberal minds of his day, immediately on 
his return to France assumed the char- 
acter of a partisan, apparently from the 
mere necessity of having a part to play. 
Lanfrey was a man of quite another stamp. 
He had not the philosophic breadth of 
Quinet; he was ardent, nervous, impres- 
sionable; and yet in practice his was the 
more solid Liberalism of the two. His 
disappointment was proportionately great 
when he saw individual Republicans so 
cruelly betraying the hopes he had founded 
on the Republican system; and to this 
disappointment his letters give bitter and 
eloquent expression. It is to another 
disillusioned Republican that we owe the 
interesting studies entitled “The Army 
and the Democracy.” . If the author’s view 
is just, democracy would prove incompati- 
ble with a strong military organization; 
for the schemes he propounds are as chi- 
merical as the historical and critical part 
of his work is strong and solid. We may 
reckon also among historical memoirs M. 
d’Hérisson’s * Journal of an Interpreter 
in China.” It is a lively and picturesque 
account of the Chinese expedition of 1860, 
by the former secretary of General Cousin 
de Montauban. In vigor and general in- 
terest the bock is in no way inferior to the 
“Journal d’un Officier d’Ordonnance in 
1870-1871,” by the same author, and it 
inspires greater confidence. It will be 
read in England as eagerly as in France, 
for the English army plays no small part 
in the story; whether it is to be considered 
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a creditable part or not depends on the 
point of view from which it is looked at. 
M. d’Hérisson’s opinion is, that the En- 
glish managed very cleverly in letting the 
French take all the trouble and glory of 
the expedition, and in reaping the solid 
benefit of it themselves. This opinion 
will do doubt be disputed in England. 

Here, again, as at so many other points, 
one comes upon that old and ineradicable 
rivalry of French and English —neigh- 
bors whom so many interests should tend 
to draw together. but who are separated 
by so many prejudices. The clever writer 
who calls himself Max O Rell, and who 
has already given us two volumes on En- 
glish manners — which he treats super- 
ficially enough, indeed, but with some 
true touches — makes the attempt to com- 
bat these prejudices, while describing 
them, in a book entitled **Les Chers Voi- 
sins.” Both nations might find something 
to learn from it. 

We may turn from these to the men- 
tion of some more serious volumes — the 
“ Pensées ” of Joseph Roux, a village curé 
who, with singular penetration, depicts not 
only the mode of living, but the very life 
and soul of the peasants who surround 
him; and the “History of French Civil- 
ization” by M. Rambaud, of which one 
volume is already published, and the other 
is to follow. This last is a remarkably 
vivid and glowing and generally accurate 
picture of the development of French 
manners and institutions. It is to the 
higher education of girls that we owe 
works of this sort; but we sincerely hope 
that they will be found available also for 
the education of boys, for they are far 
more instructive than mere records of 
battles. 

We have lost during the last few months 
a certain number of eminent men, but they 
were men who had lived long enough to 
complete a useful career and to give the 
full measure of their abilities. Of these 
were the naturalist Milne Edwards, the 
micrographist Robin, the Hellenist Egger, 
the epigrapbist L. Renier, and the histo- 
rian and economist Vuitry. This last loss 
is perhaps the most severe; for M. Vuitry 
was still in the possession of his fullest 
powers, and he leaves unfinished his mas- 
terly work, * Etudes sur les Institutions 
Financiéres de la France.” 

If men of talent pass away, others spring 
up to fill their places. In the scientific 
world all eyes have again been fixed on 
the splendid experiments of M. Marcel 
Deprez on the transmission of force by 
electricity. He has succeeded in trans- 


| mitting to a distance of ninety kilometres 
fifty per cent. of the force generated ; and 
it may be hoped that the moment is not 
far off when this ingenious discovery, 
which has opened out new glimpses into 
the nature of the electric current itself, 
will receive some practical application. 
To utilize at any distance the force of run- 
ning water, and even perhaps of the tides 
of the sea— what a dream of industrial 
progress! 

While M. Deprez’s discoveries are de- 
lighting the men of science, the attention 
of the general public is attracted rather 
by the experiments of M. Pasteur. The 
great physiologist believes he has found 
means to vaccinate successfully for hydro- 
phobia, and this even after the bite, by 
means of repeated inoculations with virus 
taken from the rabbit. The treatment to 
which he has already subjected several 
patients seems conclusive, and it appears 
to confirm M. Pasteur’s theoretical views 
on the virus of disease and its treatment 
by vaccination. This discovery may bring 
about a revolution in the science of medi- 
cine; and it may boldly be said that, 
should future experiments confirm it, the 
day when M. Pasteur first inoculated his 
little Alsatian with the hydrophobic virus 
will mark an era, not only in the history 
of science, but in that of humanity. 

At the very moment of writing this ar- 
ticle, we have received M. Renan’s new 
work, “Le Prétre de Némi.” It is, like 
“Caliban” and “ L’Eau de Jouvence,” a 
poetical, political, and dramatic fantasia. 
The scene is laid among the Albans in 
the early days of ancient Rome. On the 
banks of the lake Némi is a temple of 
Diana, of which one could only become 
priest after having killed the priest ac- 
tually in office. Antistius reforms that 
barbarous custom. He contents himself 
with chasing off the cruel priest who offi- 
ciated there before him, and he teaches 
the Albans a higher religious truth. No 
one comprehends him, and he falls before 
the combined attacks of the demagogues 
and the aristocrats, in spite of the impo- 
tent sympathies of moderate minds. The 
doctrine that seems to follow from the 
dialogues between the democrat Cethegus, 
the aristocrat Metius, and the moderate 
Liberalis, is that progress is not effected 
in the world by reason and virtue, but by 
violence, crime, and unconscious instincts. 
The future belongs to the bandits of 
Rome, not to the civilized and philosophic 
Antistius. It is necessary todo good, not 
only without hope of being rewarded, but 





even without hope of being useful. Bit- 
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ter as is this morality, which is the last 
word of political scepticism, “ Le Prétre 
de Némi” contains passages of exquisite 
poetry and others of profound philosophy. 
It is the most terrible judgment that has 
been passed on the political situation of 
our existing France. It might be useful 
but for being so despairing. 
G. Monop. 





From The Saturday Review. 
Cc. S. CALVERLEY.* 


THE iate Mr. Calverley was the hero 
and the poet of British boyhood, of the 
universities and public schools. Though 
he did not even attempt to cope with Mr. 
W. G. Grace and Mr. A.G. Steel in those 
manly arts which most readily appeal to 
the young, he preserved an extraordinary 
buoyancy and audacity, mental and physi- 
cal, which were exactly the qualities that 
we admire in early years. At Harrow, at 
Balliol, at Cambridge, Mr. Calverley (or 
Blayds, as he was named when at Harrow 
and Oxford) left behind him a memory 
and atradition. Scarcely any other man, 
however distinguished at college, however 
famous in after life, has been so fortunate 
in being thus remembered. Mr. Calver- 
ley preserved a coolness and ready wit 
rare at the universities, where even mas- 
ters of arts have been known to say that 
they “always lose their presence of mind 
when they meet a proctor.” Mr. Calver- 
ley, on the other hand, made those replies 
to head masters and those repartees to 
heads of houses which have now gone the 
round of the papers, extracted from the 
pleasant little memoir by Mr. Walter Sen- 
dall. There is not, perhaps, much more 
than high spirits and good-humored 
“cheek” in the tales about how “ Blayds 
scored off the master;” nor do we feel 
at all confident that, with the master of 
to-day, Blayds would have been equally 
successful. The myths about the present 
autocrat of Balliol present him rather in 
the attitude of the scorer than of the 
scored off. However, Blayds certainly 
had the last word with Dr. Jenkins, till 
the Balliol dons, with that sad tendency 
to resort to the w/tima ratio, sent Blayds 
down for good. It is impossible not to 
relapse into the epic diction of that re- 
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mote period when we speak of the heroic 
age of Blayds. Mr. Sendall gives a few 
of the mural inscriptions which helped to 
make his reputation at Balliol, but glides 
gently over that awful scene, the last 
common room, when Blayds uttered his 
last public jest at the dons. The mem- 
ory of the event has become mixed, in 
undergraduate tradition, with another such 
occasion, as the memories of Charles 
Martel and of Charlemagne are blended 
in the chansons de geste. 

Was it Calverley or another bard who 
commemorated the fall of a hero in these 
touching lines ? — 


How came it that his terms, grown short, 
Were cut thus early shorter? 

Oh, ’twas that first he floored the Port, 
And then — he floored the Porter, 


These waifs of song — 


of old, unhappy, far-off things, 
And battles long ago — 


these memories of academic celebrities, 
float about the recollections of a college, 
and end by attaching themselves to the 
name of the best-remembered hero. There 
are anecdotes told of Calverley at Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, which were certainly 
told about an earlier graduate in another 
university. Each master of a college suc- 
ceeds, after a few years, to all the anec- 
dotes once current about his predecessor, 
who, again, inherited them, so that in an 
old college — like Baltiol—or University 
the good things may be at least as an- 
cient as the Wars of the Roses. But in 
addition to his repute for witticisms, far 
better deserved, doubtless, than the few 
that have been rescued, Calverley, in his 
youth, had a province of his own. He 
was a great jumper, before the days when 
jumping was a thing of “records” and 
scientific precision, and when the barrier 
to be jumped was only a lath laid lightly 
across two pegs. In that gezre“ Brookes 
of Brazenose” has built himself an ever- 
lasting fame by clearing, we think, six 
feet two inches and a quarter in height. 
Professor Wilson too, before he was a 
professor, is fabled by De Quincey to have 
leaped the Cherwell where it is twenty- 
three feet wide. This, ifit could be proved, 
outdoes the exploit of Tosswell of Oriel, 
and his famous jump was not a water 
jump. Wilson’s feat, in truth, is on a 
level with that wonderful leap on the ice 
attributed to Skarphedin by the “ Njala.” 
But the bigots of our iron time will hear 
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umpires. We shall never know the limit 
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of Calverley’s powers; he preferred to go 
at dangerous leaps like the Merton jump- 
er, who cleared, almost without a run, “in 
and out,” the tall and stubborn spiked 
iron railings that border the path to the 
Christ Church meadows between Corpus 
and Merton. We quote from Mr. Sen- 
dall’s memoir an account of Calverley’s 
prowess as a jumper: — 


“In Christ Church meadows,” writes the 
Bishop of Colchester, “there was a broad 
ditch, now, I think, covered, or concealed by a 
wall; and on the bank of this ditch grew a 
willow whose branches formed a Y or fork 
some three feet above the ground, just wide 
enough for a man’s body to pass through, 
Blayds would leap over the ditch and through 
the fork; a feat requiring both strength and 
precision, and involving serious damage in 
case of failure. I will not be absolutely cer- 
tain that I myself saw him do this, though my 
recollection is that I did; but I am quite cer- 
tain that it was done, and I remember the spot 
well.” 

Mr. Southwell’s story is even more surpris- 

ing. 
“At Cambridge,” he says, “ I remember an 
instance of his activity and indifference to 
danger. He was walking with me in Green 
Street ; a horse in a cart was drawn up on to 
the pavement, the horse being on the pave- 
ment, the cart in the street. With his cap 
and gown on, and his hands in his pockets, 
and with a very short run he cleared the, I 
should say, astonished steed, and alighted 
smiling on the other side.” 


A wilder jump yet was taken over a hedge, 
about which it could only be said with 
certainty that there was a deep drop on 
the other side. There was a deeper drop 
than Calverley had bargained for —he 
lightedin a well! With so much strength, 
activity, and physical fearlessness Calver- 
ley could not but be popular; and to those 
qualities he added good humor, ceaseless 
mirth, and an extraordinary, perhaps un- 
paralleled, talent for composition in verse. 
Mr. S. Austen Leigh has supplied the fol- 
lowing illustration of his readiness ; — 


I remember one instance of his great powers 
of versification. He came into my room one 
Tuesday afternoon to ask me to go out jump- 
ing with him. I told him I could not go be- 
cause I had a set of Greek Iambics that must 
be done that day. He said “ Nonsense, that 
won’t take you long.” My answer was that it 
certainly would, for at present I had not arrived 
at understanding the English —some lines of 
Shakespeare. He took up a pen and paper, 
sat himself down, and bade me read out the 
English. I did so, and as I read, slowly, it is 
true, but with hardly any stop, he wrote them 
down in Greek Iambics, good enough at all 
events quite to pass muster, 





At Oxford Calverley early won a Balliol 
scholarship and the chancellor’s prize for 
Latin verse. He had to print his compo- 
sition, as usual, and, with his accustomed 
high spirits, inscribed on the title page 


CAROLUS STUART BLAYDS, 
e€ COLL, BALLIOL 
prope cjectus, 


When one of the tutors remonstrated, 
Calverley observed that “these tiresome 
printers would do anything.” At Cam- 
bridge there are not nearly so many anec- 
dotes about Calverley; or, if anecdotes 
exist, they have not been published. At 
Cambridge, before taking his degree, Cal- 
verley wrote that famous “ Ode to Beer” 
which illustrates, as well as any of his 
work, his wonderful command of verse. 
What can be more fluent and graceful and 
better equipped with all the qualities of 
style than the following stanzas : — 


Oh! when the green slopes of Arcadia burned 
With all the lustre of the dying day, 

And on Cithzron’s brow the reaper turned, 
(Humming, of course, in his delightful way, 

How Lycidas was dead, and how concerned 
The Nymphs were when they saw his life- 

less clay ; 
And how rock told to rock the dreadful story 
That poor young Lycidas was gone to glory ;) 


What would that lone and laboring soul have 
given, 
At that soft moment for a pewter pot ! 
How had the mists that dimmed his eye been 
riven, 
And Lycidas and sorrow all forgot ! 
If his own grandmother had died unshriven, 
In two short seconds he’d have recked it 
not, 
Such power hath Beer. The heart which 
Grief hath canker’d 
Hath one unfailing remedy —the Tankard. 


This was the peculiarity of Calverley’s 
muse; he could write every kind of verse 
with almost unmatched excellence, but, 
having nothing to say, like some other 
poets, he said nothing but mirthful follies. 
Another man, with his gift, would have 
struggled and striven and won the mild 
rewards of the minor poet. He was far 
too good a writer of verse to be popular 
as a mere moralist; the public would not 
have forgiven him his versatile genius for 
expression; he could not have maundered 
in mild blank verse and lyrics that do not 
scan. Nor could he have been morbid 
and played on minor keys; all the fun of 
the man came out inhis poems. He thus 
obtained with “Verses and Fly Leaves” 
a very considerable popularity, which is 
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not likely to wane for many a year. In 
the light of one theory of art, perhaps, 
Calverley may be regarded as a true and 
most successful poet. Mr. Courthope, in 
“ The Liberal Movement in English Lit- 
erature,” writes: * The test of the stand- 
ard rank of any poet is simply his capac: 
ity for producing lasting pleasure by the 
metrical expression of thought, of what- 
ever kind it may be” —a definition which 
lets in Pope, and naturally admits Calver- 
ley. He certainly gives lasting pleasure 
by the metrical expression of thought 
most humorous, and gay with high spirits. 
Perhaps his parodies were Calverley’s 
best-liked pieces, he certainly was a paro- 
distin athousand. Asarule he did not 
imitate any given piece, but wrote as the 
poet he burlesqued would have written in 
the circumstances if suddenly visited by 
a sense of humor. The often parodied 
“Lays of Ancient Rome” were never 
more cunningly imitated than by him. 
The Browning Society is feigned to have 
bought up and destroyed “Fly Leaves” 
to annihilate the impious legend of “ The 
Cock and the Bull.” If Miss Ingelow 
never comes by her own merits where 
Sappho and Emily Bronté are, she must 
survive in “Lovers and a Reflection.” 
Perhaps “ For Ever,” if less popular, is 
even more amusingly skilful: — 


O thou to whom it first occurr’d 
To solder the disjoin’d and dower 
Thy native language with a word 
Of power : 


We bless thee! Whether far or near 
Thy dwelling, whether dark or fair 
Thy kingly brow, is neither here 
Nor there. 


But in men’s hearts shall be thy throne, 
While the great pulse of England beats! 
Thou coiner of a word unknown 
To Keats! 


“Thoughts at a Railway Station ” appear 
to us worthy of Mr. Matthew Arnold, in 
the moment when he is most convinced 





that poetry is the criticism of life. Again, 
what profundity there is in the lines: — 


Why are ye wandering aye twixt porch and 


porch, 
Thou and thy fellow — when the pale stars 
fade 
At dawn, and when the glowworm lights her 
torch, 
O Beadle of the Burlington Arcade? 
Who asketh why the Beautiful was made? 
A wan cloud drifting o’er the waste of blue, 
The thistledown that floats above the 
glade, 
The lilac bloom of April, fair to view, 
And naught but fair are those; and such, I 
ween, are you! 


We cannot see why this should be less 
immortal, metrically it is not less beauti- 
ful, than “ Adonais,” or the best things in 
the “Faerie Queene.” Unluckily, the 
lines “after” “ Proverbial Philosophy” 
can scarcely be quite appreciated by read- 
ers who know no more of Tupper than of 
Chapelain. It is sad that oblivion should 
ever scatter his poppy over a popular 
writer, and particularly hard on his paro- 
dist. 

The volume which contains the memoir 
of Calverley contains also many transla- 
tions of Latin hymns, of no very unusual 
merit, several prize poems, exercises in 
Greek and Latin, and two or three pieces 
quite worthy of a place in “ Fiy Leaves.” 
The indolence which accompanied the 
author’s immense natural force was con- 
verted from a habit into a necessity by an 
accident in quite early life. None can 
tell what place he might have won in the 
world had he fought for a place. He pre- 
ferred the /fallentis semita vita. Mr. 
Sendall adds an eloquent tribute to his 
private worth, and Mr. Besant a deeply 
interesting chapter on old Cambridge days 
and ways, when men drank beer and milk 
punch, and on that long vacation tour 
which Calverley wrote off in rhyme. In 
Calverley we probably have lost the great- 
est natural humorist, as distinguished from 
the professional grinner through horse- 
collars, since Thackeray. 





THE HEALTHINESS OF LONDON, — The ex- 
traordinarily low death-rate of thirteen per one 
thousand of the population of London was 
reached last week. This, we are officially in- 
formed, is the most favorable rate of mortality 
ever attained since statistics were regularly 
compiled and issued for the metropolis, and is 
beyond precedent also when compared with 
any other large city of the world. When we 





consider the enormous area and population of 
this modern Babylon, with the average addi- 
tion of one thousand births over deaths within 
its radius weekly, it is the more astounding, 
and points unmistakably to the salubrity of its 
situation, the thoroughness of its drainage, its 
excellent water supply, and lastly, though not 
the least important factor, its complete sanitary 
supervision and control, Medical Press. 














